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SEW ATTACK OS 
MILITAST MISERS 


ENQUIRY Into alleged “go 
slow*** methods in use by miners 
is 10 be made by a Joint Working 
Party set up by the National Coal 
Board and the National Union of 
Mine workers. 

In exchange for the five-day week 
—that ***great advance**—the unions 
had pledged the men not only to 
abolish all restrictive practices* byt to 
extend the “stint*' or daily task 
where’^TT possible. That is to say, 
that although the five-day week, long 
agitated for, was being granted, the 
new owners expected the same 
amount of work* if not more, to be 
done as in five and a half days before. 
The advantage was immediately ap¬ 
parent 10 all! 

How some of the men for whom these 
fltTTirigcmems had been made by those 
who know what is best for them felt 
about this, was made quite clear at 
Grimethorpe last year. Few of ua will 
forget the fight put up then against an 
additional 2 feet on the daily sdnC. 

The halt given by Grimetborpe^s 
example to the efforts of the N.CB.- 
N.U.M. coalition to screw more pro- 
duction out of the same time, has been 
rankling in the breasts of the offidals, 
and the increase in absenteeism recently 
has given them the excuse to get together 


There is no need to repeat a des¬ 
cription of the cause of the strike, 
which we gave in the last issue. It 
was a perfectly simple case of viciimis- 
ation—in fact the case was so simple 
that a lot of people did not seem able 
to grasp it! It is mildly astonishing 
how all the leader-writers of the 
national press who incessantly pepper 
iheir anicles with picas for respect for 
the individual and his mitiaiive are 
immediately alarmed and hostile when 
a section of the working-class uses its 
own initiative m defence of a few 
individuals! Mildly amusing, too, is 
the promptness w'ith which papers like 
the London Evening Simdm^d —which 
might be said to have adopted as 


Only £l tSOO H'orrh of Food 
Lost in Dock Strike 

Dr. Ediih Summerokill (Parliflmcntary 
Secretary- to the Ministry of Food), said 
in the House of Commons last week that 
life amount of food condemned because 
of the London dock strike, comprised 
thirteen tons of Canary tomatoes, seven¬ 
teen tons of cucumbers, three tons of 
melons, and half a ton of peaches. The 
totai value of the food was £1,800. 


ISiiiionai Insurance Bureaucracy 
Mr. T. Steele (Parlianientary Secretary 
to the Ministry of National Insurance) 
lold Sir Waldron Smithers that the esti¬ 
mated staff required to start National 
Insurance operauons on July 5th was 
32,38C. The ’oefitral office at Newcastle 
was complete, and head offices had also 
been opened in each region in England 
and in Edinburgh and Cardiff. The total 
of icparate local offices open on July 5th 
would be 992. In addition, e^edafiy to 
cover certain rural areas, some 200 offices 
would be open on one or more days a 
week according to need. 


to investigate the causes of the (for them) 
alarming drop m output. We can re¬ 
member how Sir Charles Reid, before he 
resigned from the Coal Board, attacked 
the miners for not producing more. It 
must have broken his poor old heart, 
for he quit soon after, only to hear his 
erstwhile pal, Arthur Homer, General 
Secrefaiy of the N.U.M., say- "The Coal 
Board is well rid of him.” 

Now, however, Homer*s Union will 
work with the Coal Board in probing the 
areas where unofficial strikes are most 
frequent in endeavours to uncover the 
causes of miners’ milttancy. The Working 
Party will also examine plans and pros¬ 
pects in the industry to try and put across 
wage-pegging for » period of two or three 
years. These proposals may have been 
discuosed at the N.U.M. annual meeting 
at Whitley Bay by the linic this is in 
print, bm our guess is that the Union 
will accept wage-pegging "in the national 
interest”, but that the miners wiU noL 
Already, as wc go to press, repons have 
appeared of Will Law’thcr*s opening 
speech at Whitley Bay, a» President of 
the N,U.M. He kicks off by condemning 
unofficial strikes as ‘"criminal”, a wwd 
which he has used so often in this con¬ 
nection that wc can now* expect no other. 
After that he went on to make some 
rather odd remarks about “some of the 
self-opinionated, would^ supermen, of 
whom the Labour movement always seem 
to have more than its quota.*’ 

It transpired that he was talking about 
some grades of workers in the industry 


its motto the Conservative war-cry 
**Ser the People Frcc!“—demand 
action, control, discipline and what¬ 
not from the Socialist Government, 
whose yoke they themselves find 
unbearable. 

Wc hope the dockers—and indeed the 
whole w'orking-dass^have noticed these 
points, for while the naiional press is 
largely Conservative, the Labour and 
Liberal papers differed from them in their 
attitude to the strike only in that they 
professed regret in no longer being able 
to support the docker’s struggle. From 
these examples within our own experience 
wc can assess the value of newspaper 
comment and remember to lake with hefty 
pmches of salt opinions, ”facts”, and 
comment on matters outside our ex¬ 
perience, such ' as foreign policy, the 
bestiality of our enemy and so on. 

Deakin*s Dream 

Two ocher iBsiitutions, however, have 
emerged from the dust of battle much 
shabbier than when they entered the lists 
—and Christ knows they were not very 
clean then! The antics of the trade 
unions—especially the Transport and 
General Workers’—and the Government, 
must have completely opened the eyes of 
the port workers to the nature of these 
defenders of the "common ma»”. Indeed, 
Arthur Deakin, boss of the T. & G.W.U., 
thoroughly gave the game away w-hen, at 
one dockside meeting where he was having 
a rough passage, he answered the 
accusation that he was a dictator by 
crying, ”1 wish I was a dictator, then I 
shouldn’t be standing here arguing with 
you! ” 

Deakinstock must be pretty low 
among the dockers now. I was watching 
a meeting he was addressing at the Surrey 
Commercial Docks where, although there 
were plenty of interruptions, he was 
getting a good hearing. He spoke for 
two hours and at the end took a vote on 
his resolution to go back to work. There 
was no counting of votes and from where 
I was standing there were very obviously 
}ust as many, if not more, voting against 
f Continued ou page 3} 


who have the colossal check to have 
formed their own organiHitions outside the 
N.U.M. "We w*ill not tokratc the 
mushroom trade unions continually using 
threats,** rumbled Lawther—a case of the 
pot calling, the kettle black if ever there 
was onc- 

Kow% we do not have much sympathy 
for the little craft unions which Itill 
exist in the mining iodustry. ^^e believe 
it is far belter that ihere should be one 
organisation for one Itidusiry—hut the 
National Union of Mineworkcrji is not 
the kind of industrial union ere envisage. 
That has dimply become a burettucraiic 
pwamid with ihe "ielf^opinionated, 
would-be superman” Uiw-ibcr himself sit¬ 
ting on top like an omnisdeni 
Nobodflddy. 

What we would like to sec is a de¬ 
cent mlised organisation ba»cd on the 
inilmduals at the place of work and con¬ 
trolled by ihem; an organination created 
by and ftn the individuals comprising it 
and not the other w^ay round is in the 
K.U.M. Such a miner*i syndicate would 
he of use lo them in the coming attack.'f 
on their standards, but the N.U.M. will 
be against them. 

A Future 
for 

Anarchism? 

Wc reproduce below an extract from 
the Itsading ariidr m the Catholic weekly 
The TaNct lor June 26ih* 1948, referring 
to the naiionalisadon of ihe mines: — 

. > The L-untra^t between the vision 
and the reultt^ haii been nowhere more 
marked- This not what was held out 
to the miners during pH the long 
in whieh the Labour rorty uov eul- 
lectJng siupport iu the coalfieldsi. Much 
mure used to be said about direct 
workers* control, much ubout it 

Stole monopofy, eentraliitcd mid remote. 
WliL-n EnglishniL'ii heiir the v%ord 
**anorcho-^^yndiealiiiiit” they think vagiiC' 
ly of Spoin 11 nil violence, for ihc yytird in 
linked with anorehi^mc oiid AnorchLt^ 
arc ftogc figure!! from the Continent. 
But there is in fact ariiiiitg In British 
Industry, if in o ie*« dramalie nettinif, 
the ^ttiuc fundumentii] isKue thut divided 
Mon pnd Biikunin eighty yeorii ogo. 

, , . Men an naturolly lowless nnd 
Anti-^Government as Mr. Bernard Shmii 
and H. C. Wells could conduct a pro- 
p agon do on behalf of bureaucracy with 
all to much success acnotig on un- 
imogi till live proletariat beciiusc neither 
they nor their public bad any proetieal 
expertenee of >vhat it viTjuld be like. 
Now the practical experience is begin¬ 
ning, and from now on there will 
probably prove to be a big future in 
England, Scotland and Wales for 
anoreho-syndicaiist ideas* for the clnim 
thof industries ought to be conducted in 
much smaller units, by the people 
actually engaged in them, with only the 
loosest association one w ith another.** 

This comment is iuieresting for many 
reasons, not the least that The Tablet 
in company with other journals in this 
country is beginning to realise that the 
alternative to the totalitarianism in politics 
and in the unions to-day is not capitalist 
democracy. 


GOVERNMENT REFUSES 
DESERTERS’ AMNESTY 
DEBATE 

Mr. Rhys Davies leading pacifist on 
the Labour back benches, and sponsor of 
the Freedom Defence Commkteet which 
has been campaigning for over 2 years for 
an amnesty for deseners, tabled a motion 
supported by 102 other Labour M.P,*s 
calling for “early reconsiders non** of an 
amnesty. Mr. Morrison, however, refused 
time CO debate the question. 


TITO V. 

IT SO 1>T ihe brarenne^j of the 

^ Coimnunm l^ndcrship that a complete 
' fiiic in policy n explained awav viih 

p V ilm and ill that was 55!d i.if 

written before in tuppen of the opposiie 
point of view js dixeard^d withi'Ui u word 
of cxplanauoa or -^ven an ipologv. Or is 
it that the reader? ol the D.uifv U 
for ifisuncc- who have been lapping up 
for years now '^esv wiinefla” accoUDis of 
the work of the greii Miiryhal Tito and 
his follower* juii don‘t care whether whai 
they read in the Communist Prey? is I act 
or fiction and therefore are conditioned tor 
changes of from withoui apologies? 
Somehow' wc do not think that ,ill tbt: 
Dativ IfVfier'j reader* tire blind and 
brnmlcsx a? all that, and yci that pai^r 
"owned by it? readers” in it* only 
editorial comment on the Tito criiiB make? 
no mention of how it came to support 
thi!i ‘"Trotskyist” m Communrii ctoihinii 
for so long, but initeid use* the old 
nationnlistic trick of rallying its supporter? 
by warning them that ihc "rcactionarie? 
of the Capitalist world” are "reioidng” 
imd that they must close their ranks to 
rewft any attempt* to drive a wedge in 
the ranks of the faithful. Anything but 
the hard fact* and ugmficance of the 
Stfllin-Tito feud which however much 
they may deny it, is, particularly since 
Tito has refused to capitulate in the he-it 
Moscow' Trial* tfadition, threaicriing the 
”unity** of the Communist and Cont- 
mujiiic dominated countries. 

The Cominform Statement 

llie statement is a long, rambling 
document in witich the Communist 
phraseology' and slogans abound. It con¬ 
sists of eight points, the first of which 
reveal* that it was the “action of the 
Central Committee of the All-Union 
Communist Party (Bobhesik)” whidi took 
the iniLiauve in uncovering the mcorrcct 
policy of the Central Committee of the 
Yugosbv C.P. and above a I! the imxRTcct 
policy of Comrades Tito, Kardelj, Djik^ 
and Rankovich. The second point deals 
xvith the “hateful policy” of the Yugoslav 
Party "in relation to the Soviet Union 
and to the All-Union Communist Party” 


IT in. pus&ihlir to discern iit ihc Nutionul 

Iiiniirtincc Scheme which camr into 
force on 5th July, rtumy prii|frc»Mve 
trend:!*. It embodies u determined 
Attempt to do ft way with the Poor La« 
and ‘'pauperisin*'. and it seeks to ensure 
I hut every Irndy is scoured ujftiinst the 
disasters of everyday life—-aeeidents at 
work, uiicmploynietitt ete.^^nnd pro¬ 
vided for In old age. In its preparation 
the same general forces hove been at 
work which profJuccd the soeial Icgis- 
tat ion of the mneteeDth eetitury« and it 
would be idle to deny ihe valite of those 
progressive forces. 

But It also exhibits the disodvantflges 
attendant upon attempts to operate re¬ 
forms within a social and economic 
structure such as Capitalism provides. 
The necessity to niaJte it a oational 
insurance scheme which is to be com¬ 
prehensive inevitably makes it very' 
cumbersome to run4 When it is in full 
operation, the scheme will cost twenty- 
five million pounds a sear to Operate, 
and it will employ no less than 40,000 
in stuff. Then the contpuisory nature 
of the Insurance scheme makes it neces¬ 
sary to have means to enforce its terms; 
how needful such means are is shown 
by the fact that out of three miJlion 
**aelf-emp toyed” and **non-employcd” 
persons w ho are supposed to register by 
April 30th and secure cards to stick 
their stamps on, no less than 2,280,000 
have so far failed to register. The great 
bulk of the population don't have to do 
anything—it is done for them in the 
shape of deductions from the svage 
packet—and it Is at least arguable that 
if such people hud had the opportunity 
to exercise choice tbey might well have 
been just as lukewarm about it. 

There can be no doubt that bureau¬ 
cratic inefficiency and the usual souUcis- 
ncss of State-run outfits w ill make many 
ffa*vM in the icbcmc. But Ihc dls- 


rhrccps'ntw' 


STATUS 

ami ^pecifie* m rhi* torncriturt sutr, ac:^ 

the ’bdittlinf" *4 .--vie! 

spvatbsi*, \fi*cri:iliiin5t“ ihi* Si’V"-: Aitiiy 

and uibii'ctinK Snvici civilian »*i 

Vugusbria to a ’Apctlal whuh 

Lumisifil in ihcit K'lng ^^wtchcc bv 
ibv inii fiiliowcdl Ail tb-H: 

iK’ixirding to the '*• uemem, imiicaie* ih^i 
ihc Yucc.iklmv‘, bcgien lo identify the 
foTvign pulii^y 111 the U S S-K. wiih ihc 
iartign p<j1ic> oi ihc impcriallti pow;ri 
unJ In liLt atcofLiinglv, And firuilly, il 
Yuguitav ConTmum*!* iiircad atlumnuiiirHt 
ptnpagsndH borrowed from the 'V‘*cn‘*l 
of counicT-rcvoluiiomiry Trrn—vi^Ti. 

I life mil I Dcviiifiom 

The ihird poini dtah wtih ihc Yugi^sHv 
PartyS polivy inside iheir country inti 
wiLh "their rclrnil from ihe Marzisi- 
I enifiiio piwiium”. I'ciurthly, the leaiU r- 
\hip h aLT iiscd tii rcvixinii the Manual- 
t cniru*t inc^hing uhuut ibr Party and i? 
aecuvtd oj ’‘leiiinj; ihc Pirty di'v;-cil',c 
itt-'fl in the iiim-fiurtv Poputiir from 
which inefudLS various cIiiswm. uni 
viirie^Aitd poll Ml at groupjti imong them 
jitme bourgeuiji p/iriie^. Pifihly, tlie 
‘'bureaucriiii*: regiiiu within the Puny’* 
is ruinous for ihe Party. ^^Iherc i* no 
internal denioo'.uv in the Putty and iht; 
lypv of organisaikin encourages within the 
E^iny military kadenihip methodi sjnulur 
to ihoie of Trotsky”. 

riiev Refused '‘Brotherly 
Help" 

Poinc 6 condemn^, the attUudc of iltc 
Yugotlav Party to the "brotherly help** 
offered by the Ru*»ian and other C P *s 
and uttBckx the leaders for biing 
“afflicted by mordinate ambition, 
grandedsm nnd cunning calculation”. 
The fpcvcmh point deals with their reftj?ial 
to come to heel or in the words of the 
state mem for replying ** negatively to 
numcPDUs propi^aaU of the brotherly fM*' » 
to di;icus% the fuuaiion”. Eighthly, as a 
result of this altitude the V'ugojfavs have 
moved “to dxwssocfatc themsdvc.i from 
f Conrfaued on page S) 


iidvantagea of lueli a itchtmc lie more in 
what might lie callcil tbe pliilosophicui 
im|itjeiition.fi.. The T'fjiics remurka that 
**it wtttt desired, moreover to utreiigtlien 
the bonds of bunimn solidarity in a eom* 
plex injeiet* b^ making all eiliitn** 
without exception *iilartd on eiiual terms* 
in muuruiiee, pnojiiiig Iheir rivkt, anti 
giving every cj'tixGii in bis weekly con- 
triliutioR stamp a personal reminder of 
his obiigntion fti hi* fellows,** But docs 
it really do that? In practice the intcr- 
ventiun of the State in these mattert 
acts more to relieve iDdividunls from the 
obligations of social living. In mis¬ 
fortune, ont*i!i fellows will be looked 
after by the cumibersomc machinery ol 
the Acts and the fellow feeling of thoso 
around will be rendered unnecessary. 

The actuarial nature of the scheoio 
also undermine!^ the social aimx behind 
it. For the right to receive benefits 
does not rest on simple recognition of 
tlie natural needs and tberefore rightx 
of every human being; It rests on the 
fad that a man has been paying c€jit- 
tributrons. He is held to be buying 
security , not receiving it as a right. 

This IS shown up in various anomalies t 
self-employed people are not entitled to 
unemployment benefit. It Is to be pre¬ 
sumed that the pinch of bard times will 
drive such people into employment und 
the relinquishment of their **in:dcpend- 
ence** which, however Illusorr^ they 
none the less cherish, through (he lack 
of any benefit when they have no work. 

The point here, however. Is that it 
IS the actuary- rather than the humaniiil 
who stands beftind the scheme, and lays 
the chill hand of the State on a matter 
which should properly engage the 
warmth of the eommunitv. The morn 
the State interferes in such mailers, the 
more fitfully gutters the social flame: 
There arc Solid advantages in Ihese acts: 
but it is impotsiblc not to sec nhu the 
advance of the soulless State. 


THE BIG STICK 

Dt0ckers BuUieti Bach to Work 

^NY further coimncnt oir the Loadon Dock Strike is likely to be purely 
in the nature of a post mortem or an inquest^ now that it is ail over. But 
there are a few points arising out of it and all its echoes that are worth 
discussion. 


From the Cradle 
to the tjrave ... 
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F.vuihiiion of mixith arid phoio- 
gTdphs of SiTr SfhiHriK in this 
counin’ and in France, Switzerland 
and Scandinavia, and-of samples of 
fumirure and ckssroom equipment 
was reocnety held at ihc Royal Inst' 
tutc of British Architccis. I hough 
the Fxhibriion is now closed the 
R.l B.A lias'c issued an illusirated 
book, of the same litie, which mi\\ 
prolitahly be suuJicd bv anvone wiio 
was unable to go to ihc FxhibitiOTV 

**l'he school must express, in 
archiieciuml lomi, ihe culture which 
is the biisis ol our society,” say-s the 
book on piige 2$, There need be no 
fear about that: tor study of these 
buildings reveals more uf the real 
nature of the sodciy that ihe State 
planners ha\'c in mind, than do the 
uueninocs ol Obinci MiniMcrs or the 
snitemcnis on the aims of education 
made -by the architects. 

The Exhtbiiion shows that the 
modem state is concerned that a large 
proportion of its members shall be 
conditioned lo be eflident clerks in the 
government ofikes and lo take pan in 
ihe armed forces. Mence education is 
conceived in siaik terms: on the one 
hand the teaching of the jRs, and on 
ihc other physical development. 
Emotional development and social 
responsibility in school arc left out. 
In building plans this means that ‘*lhc 
classroom is the unii** for the purpose 
of oral insimction, and that health 
must be ensured by the correct 
amount of sunlight, daylight, vcndla- 
lion and heat. 

The Exhibition dcmonsiratcs the 
ability of the arcliiteci to solve the 
technical problems that arc presented 
to him, and at the same time shows 
up the limiifliions of those who set the 
problems. For example, since it is 
found that maximum reflection is tm- 
desirable on the wall bdimd the 
teacher’s desk, the architects have 
come in and said that therefore that 
wall should be of a deeper colour 
than the other walls or ceiling. No- 
one thinks that the best way of learn¬ 
ing after the Nursery years, may' not 
be from a teacher sitting in front of 
a deep-coloured W'all, but acti\'ity 
methods on the part of the children 
themselves. Again, the architect says 
that “the school must open out to die 
town and village to invite entry”, and 
that he condeimts the “discouraging 
of parents from entering the school by 
placing the entrance through the 
lavatories” (p. 27), but in practice we 
find designs for shelters for parents 
at the front gate. 

It is said that “the regulations 
covering daylighting are t'irtually cn* 
forcing a single story plan (p. 34) 
Is it not raiher that teaching-machines 
in a matrk fitnory call for this 


VICISSITUDES OF 
PROPAGANDA 

In 194S there wa5 published in Greek 
Trilogy a pitiful photograph of a group 
of starving Greek children, who had 
barely managed to sun'ive the German 
occupation. The photograph was taken 
on their arrival at a dinic. 

On May 27th last the identical photo¬ 
graph was published in the Swiss paper 
La Voix Ottvri^re^ and the caption, in 
French, was as follows: 

"‘Victims of Athens Monarchofascists, 
Thefc Greek diiidren have Ici&t their 
parents, arrested, deported or shoi by the 
Athens Monarchofascists in the pay of 
ibe Yankee Imperialisis. 

They were found roaming about ihe 
countryside and were saved by detach¬ 
ment of the people’s army of General 
Maricos. One can see what they suffered 
from the miseries they have had to endure. 
All show signs of rickets. ^ 

The committees of help to Democratic 
Greece look after all the victims of 
Greco-Yankee fascism. Help thenil” 

J have before me both photographs. 
One is an exact replica of the other. The 
Greeic Press Ministry in Athens now 
threatens to sue the Swiss paper for pub¬ 
lishing an appeal based on a frauduieni 
piciiire. 

—A. J. Cummings in 

News Cl^onicUt 26/6/4 S. 


dciiign' ^X rrr- .:irrc Ir:-: . 
there w'uuld he rv.!!. V t' h^', ur.] he 
he.^dmaiicr wo li ^ n* J - 
down cvrfv iuiii’^or nmv. f:. p-.i:- 

vanittgt 

li is 10 be natf’d thui ihc |'rr' * 
sivc s^^htxils* (rter disaplinc .i; 
denwnded u diilcrcm idv- lu- 
shown in ihis I’xhibituin—atid 
smte planiicn would br wer ^Jv -=d 
10 Icam from them. At King Mfred, 
(joldcrs Green, lor cv jnpie. - 
centres of attmty such ih^ UxN 
lories, the library, ’he : ’^ : 
lull, the theatre arc ' m 

scpamie paro of the * : Kcr^ 

Bocke’s s:hr»ol at Biitho\‘en 
there is a German hcL: r. a mus: 
house, a science houac:. ciw And 
though this is a boarding sebtx/, wb-rre 
the children live for ^ m nrhi 

in each house, the proicvi principlet 
instead of a ulk-andtnethodt 
is the same. 

Dcsigas for hiultilateral and for 
boarding school:^ arc conspiojoush 
abscni from this Exhibition, though 
the 1944 Education Act makes pro¬ 
vision for both. Mere again ihc pn>- 
gressive schools have ilrcady tackled 
the problem of providing heating from 
0 central plant and cooking fid It ties 
for resident children and slalf 
facilities in separate “cxntiiges” 
Baltane, Uilisliirc), whereas in a 
state school all would be herded to¬ 
gether in dormitories and a large 
dining room. 

It is forgorten by the planners that 
young childnm like quaint buildings 
or a house in the trees rather than 
“long, low classroom blocJcs” (p. 22) 
reminiscent of the hygiene of a 
hospital. They need to create: not 
only to appreciate the beauty of theit 
premises, Inicraally, however, the 
primary" schools seem designed foi 
greater activiiy than the senior: “a 
sink and bench in every* classroom” 
(p. J 6), and an all-purposes stall room 
used as a “dining room and for sew¬ 
ing, mending, toy making and re¬ 
pairing” (p, 17) is a great advance 
on the usuaJ sia:ff room's bloody ink 
and crossword puzzles. 

The architects, in advance of most 
education authorities, hai'e seen thai 
aJterabiliiy of buildings is an essential 
if a school is to have an organic life. 
They admit that “many schools built 
in the inter-war years, often at con¬ 
siderable cost, arc now* virtually out 
of date” (p, S)j owning to the new 
standards set by the 1944 Aa, They 
say Cp.34-6): 

“Rapid changes in educational methods 
are leading Mchtiecis to use structures 
which are not too expensive to alter - , , 
It has now" become the practice to use 
framed construction or a system of point 
supports, r,d*, posts of steel, reinforced 
concrete or brickwork 10 support the roof. 
The roof s:rocture spam right across from 
face to face of the block of building. The 
result of this practice is that the outer 
walls and ihe inner partitions merely 
carry their oivn w"eight and do not support 
the roof. 

'This means first that the framework 
can be in^led with any material whidi 
vclU do its job as outer wall or parti¬ 
tion . , . Second, alteration to meet new 
conditions, such as come from changes in 
the population structure of the coramujiity 
which the school serves, can be made 
equally readilly. Ciassrooms can be 
converted to special departments—or vice 
versa —^without disturbing roofs, founda¬ 
tions and piped services as was almost 
always necessary with tlie old type of 
traditional structure/’ 

Those readers who have anything 
10 do with school buildings (perhaps 
a.s members of Parents' (^imcil), 
though they may not succeed in get¬ 
ting the layout they want, can 
certainly insist that the structures u^d 
are not too expensive to aher to suit 
a more persuasive discipline than is 
ail owed at present. 

Another good word must be said 
for the architeas in their conception 
of the school Hall—which must serv'e 
for plays, concerts, lectures, cinema, 
dances and exhibitions, all of ivhieh 
have different needs in acoustics and 
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FLASHBACK 8 

HI "qood " middl#-d#is pt - ' 
of ^mdon Road. HolWay 
Hove had thi ‘r fpolingi ihoclod by 
tho horribU df'H'f' of capital 
puniihmont boioa brought undof 
tboir tiovtv -md kh^ f mtf pro- 
tuitifiq , not in the namo of 
Humanity, of courta. but !n tho 
namo of thoir own outragod 
loolingi, and tha monaca to tHoir 
valuabla propariyi 

Sinca tHot# lontHiv# paopb 
ha VO lyrroundod thofn%olvai with 
Uw$ for thair own ptoloction, arid 
Kavo ntvef ranod thc^ir voico$ 
boforo in danunciation of th« 
barbarous cuitom of capital 
puniihmont, we have no pity for 
them. On the contrary, it would 
perhept be a good thing if all 
thoie '‘bgal“ murdoren who up¬ 
hold the death penalty could have 
a closer acquaintance with the 
horror of it all. Let them have 
brought under their view the 
mental suffering, the agonised 
suspense of their fellow-creatures 
watting for death. Let them meet 
the hangman face to face—the 
man they pay to take in cold 
blood, in the most cowardly 
fashion, the life of a fellow-being 
doomed by the law they uphold. 
Let them see these things, and 
then If they can give their support 
to this inhuman treatment they are 
morally below the level of the 
victim whose legal murder they 
applaud. 

—“Freedom”. March 1903. 


lighiing. They say (p. 12); 

“The chief defect m school halls is, 
as a rule, the lack of wing space and 
o’^erhead space for flying somie units, 
ixsUcos, borders, etc. The T-shaped plan 
gives ample uing space: combined wiih 
the stage proper it makes a good studio 
or stage workshop. This canaoi be had 
in the old type of platform where hall 
gangways arc carried past the stage as 
c.xits-“ 

Imaginatively planned, project 
work in language, painring, carpenm^ 
electriciiY, dressmaking can be centred 
round the theatre, instead of being 
taught as lessons in the long class-^ 
room blocks; and the school hall may 
become the local community hall as 
weD. 

The centre of the Public Shoolboy’s 
life has been said to be the Chapel, 
and the Grammar Schools are said to 
ape the Public School. Yet, though 
scripture teaching and corporate 
acts of worship arc laid down as 
obligatoiy^ in the Act, it is significant 
that in this Exhibidoii there is not a 
single de.sign for a school Chapel nor 
mctiiion of what sunlight, daylight, 
heating and vcntilarion a Chapel 
needs. 

Akthony Weaver. 


Caii/orfHjiy or Revolt 

Many p^pk arc willing 10 admit the 
desirabiliiy of ihe break-up of the in* 
ftitulion of the family, but they hold 
that it mu&t wait until ’alter the revolu¬ 
tion*. They ntaintam that legal marriage 
tbould proceed (or closely follow) the bc- 
geiiing of chil^cn, and that ostemibk 
monogamy and all the parental bypoendes 
of normal family life should be observed 
—for the »ke of the children. Such 
people carr>' out a rigmarole which they 
iheoreticajly condemn lor the sake ol the 
coming genera lion. 

This tine of action is genermlly justifled 
in the same way that many adidits 
justify the bapfism and early religious 
instruction of their thildrtiL They hold 
that nor to baptise a child, nor teach it 
to say its prayers, nor tell it about Gentle 
Jesus, is 10 make it diMerent fmm other 
children. The fallacy of this idea lies in 
assuming that there is necessarily any 
standard to which a child must conform. 
Obviously a child who has never had the 
benefit of holy water and who is utterly 
i^orani of Gentle Jesus, would feel 
utterly lost if be were sent to a Jesuit 
school. ~Simliarly, the child of a w’orDan 
who is neither married nor restricted to 
one man, might fee] awkward if compelled 
to live in the society of a snobbish little 
town. 

But we do nar have to ^ve our children 
into the hands of god-fearing pedagogues, 
nor do we have to inflict on them the 
beastly moral society of the middle-class 
snobs. The relevant point is, that if we 
are to break with stupid restrictions in one 
respect, we must be prepared to follow ii 
up a]] along. 

Apropos of inflicting the ‘‘oddity** of 
illegitimacy on children, it is about time 
people woke up |o the real facts about 
marriage and sexual behaviour to*day. 
Nearly 30% of first-born children arc 
conceived out of wedlock anyw^sy 
(Registrar GeneraEs figures for 193S— 


A floi ufunii ItiiSvri ctuI ^ f 

j^guaintam-, J X, a*j milJ . ^ 

prihcd lu Ji itrn ih^f dJult- d .l ru 
faa, Ci>pulau* m the du rrh, lit 

had heard that the churdi . 
marrying, and turned that the b ■ 

Wit put to a sane and ^ ^ 

the happy^ couples, 

1/ children are allowed to devdr < ith- 
out any huih-hush about sexual rn ” 
they will naturally connote the "wd 
"marry" with ‘'copulate", and wdi refer 
to ihc copula lory act which thev . - cr-■ 
among animaU as “nmrry'ing*'. The legal 
as^ct of marriage is mere nonsciut m 
child. He will want to ineorpcrmie 
the family a* many adults of both ' ■ 
as he happens to like as people—^nd m 
exclude from the family any of his own 
blof;^-ktndred 'whom he does not like. If 
be is allowed to be honest, tic does not 
care a rap who begot him, nor who share* 
his father's or mother*! bed, provided 
they are likeable people. 

The over-'Stress on the ncoessuy of ihr 
fanuly at a bulwark against the W'orld* 
comes about because of the cimou’t con¬ 
ditions under which vre tive. Tbr 
system of separate and economically 
competitiye families is more natural: 10 
predatory animals like foxs or liom- ihaa 
to a social spedes of animal; indeed, it 
T5 of comparatively recent aetiology in ihc 
human spcdcs. When we nonage lO 
progress to, or rather return to, a more 
sodal manner of living there wiU be t\o 
fear of insecurity arising in the consdouf- 
ncss of the child; the whole onmmiiniiT 
will be tiaturaJJy supplying all hi* wants* 
and the couple who were his biological 
origin will no longer have such import¬ 
ance. In infancy the phyxica! nuJ 
pnotionaj bond between child and mother 
is strong, and who shall say when and if 
complete w'caning occuri? ’ It is bv 00 
means proven, however, that the 
called patina 1 instinct ti anything rnorc 
than man's vanity in his own private 
property. 

Tokt Gibscn. 
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Dockers Back 

Atr^xr mthout marraat; cnfirrifi utt- 
lim'fid ptihiit: pjMfrrtjfi, pr^ceitsimti; 


f donfinued fr4>m I j> 

I be re3(vlution. Huj: Dealt in imn^tdiatcH'^ 
fin nou need that it had been ciimed—ti 
dcdsinin which was not shared by the 
^ectinp^ which expresaed its diaagretmeni 
in na uneemin terras I Dcakin was 
foUow'ed td his car by jingiy^ men, andi 
drove ofl red-faced and embarrassed to 
shouts of "Whai a lovely job]‘' and the 
like, Bm the radio that evening aq- 
nounced Dcakin'v view of whfti he 
thought the dockers should have decided^ 
find dot the truth! 

It i^ the Government, how'ever, and 
especudly Mr. Attlee, who have come out 
of the incidenE worst. Alter the meeting 
men tinned above. I woi speaking to some 
of the strikers and one of them said that 
they knew perfectly w-ell that the first 
thing a Ttjr>' Government would ffo if 
returned to power would be to re¬ 
introduce the Trades Dispute Act. Thii 
very next day the King was proclaiming 
a ^tate of Emergency on the recom¬ 
mendation of our SociniisL Cabinet! 
Which oniy goes to show' that it is not 
necessary' to have a Trades Dispute Act 
on the statute book for the Government 
to be able to outlaw strikes. The Stale 
is alway? protected by its constitution, 
but political capital can always be made 
by pretending to rnokc that constitution 
more liberal by removing the more glaring 
examples of class lifgislation. The L-abour 
Party made * gr^t w>ng about their 
removal of the Trades liEisputc .\ct and 
omitted 10 mentinq that the Emerfpency 
Powers Act could do the same work if 
neceatury. 

The E.P^-\. was last used during the 
1926 Gcnenal Strike. it enables the 
Got'emincni to take any mcaisurcs it 
considers rtccossaTy to deal with an emer¬ 
gency, such as to; 

Prrofif/ idboiag£; d&j/ 
tc persuade troops imm dmti§ ckniinn 
EE^rJt,' try tedition charges bi iMUgis- 
trmed courts imtfud of only in the 
High Court. 

BiiUi troQpt,^ foJkc confrot of porfs; 
git*e orders on the turn round of shipt 
and the hirndling of cargots. 



it.ic police ourstde thetr oti^rt ctreas. 

Art lee’s Speech 

Mr, Aitlcc\ part in the whole affair 
was dcplorahk. He gave Cubintt backing 
to De^in^ refusal to meet the uqnfficial 
strike commiticL% and after refusing to inter¬ 
vene as an arbilrator he first sends the 
troops in, then dcdart> n Slate of 
Emergency and then broadcaals u speech 
to the nation and the dockers which as 
an example of puerile ncntimcntal non- 
sen^ could hardly have been bettered by 
Churchill himself. 

The w'orst of winning any sort of re¬ 
form is that you arc expected to be 
satisfied with it for the rest of your 
days, because the dnekem have their 
decasuabsation sehcmc they arc now to 
be labelled as ingraies and irresponsible 
hotheads if they W'ant anything else. 
Instead of anirwcring any point of the 
dockers' case, Attlee tuiricd on the 
emotion aboiit the ^^bad old days^' of 
casual labour, how much better it wag 
now^, and so on. In point of fact the 
dockers are begjnmqg to rcaEise now that 
in order to gain the C^'cry comparative) 
material security of the guaranteed vveek^ 
they have had EO be prepared to accept 
shackles they would have thought un¬ 
bearable betorc„ 

Bosses never give anyiliing away. In 
exchange for the guaranteed week they 
ha ve mad e the union promi se them 
guaranteed disdpUne over the workers. 
So when the workers strike now the union 
automattcally lines up against them in 
order to justify its own existence with the 
bosses, and London’'5 dockers could 
hardly have had a better lesson on union 
functiunH 

»The .State bullied the dockers badt to 
work. Raising the usual parrot-cry about 
puliUca! agitators and how the Com- 
mimistg were behind iht strike Cthcy were 
—-a long my behind!)^ the authorities 
and the Press had a lot to say about the 
strikers blackmailing the community. In 
point of fact the introduction of the 


AMRCHO 

I T ccitinnl xcriausly h-c ijr^tied 
thiit tri-tlny ti( any rntc the 
queittuiJi of vs'orkerfi’ <»rj^iiTii^utiriii 
is pdritTUftiint, since never before 
hiivc I he musses been so well 
orfiitTiisedi riekeled nird docketed* 
and duly fleeredited* and what 
was once a joke is now in many 
places fact—namely, the em¬ 
ployer demands that his men he 
members of a trade irnitin which 
theoreticiilly is rtpposed ro ]iis 
interests hut in praetice is his 
way of cnsuriniE that the men arc 
ori^anised'—that is to say* dis¬ 
ciplined—by an institutitm htiik 
wdth their oivn money and in 
nhieh they have eitnfidcnce* 


E.P.A. was a firat-class example of bkek- 
msil and coercion by the State against 
the dodters, and although it seemed a 
pity, the dockers were right to call the 
strike of! when thev did. There Is only 
one answer lo the E.P.A., and that Is a 
Genera! Strike* and ohviougiy there was 
no likelihood of that at the moment. 

It i s hestrlefting to know, however» 
that although the dockers w'cnt dowm, thev 
BTC nut out. Their action has caused 
prompt entjuiry into the offensive clauses 
in the Dock Labour scheme, and one 
docker, when asked if they w'ent back 
because they were afraid of Mr. Attlee^ 
was reported to have said: "^e^re noi 
afraid of a thousand Mr, Attlees—and if 
there’s any victimisation* there’n be 
another gtrike—bigger and belter ihan 
ever!" 

1 have the feeling that we have only 
iust wimessed anoihcr round in a contest 
which will take a long jime to finish. 
But I also have the feeling that among 
ihe dockers am men who know what that 
finish must be. And that is encouraging. 

P.S. 


BUBAL LIFE lA U.S.A. 


pAfLMlNG, though the most uni¬ 
versal and fundamental of trades^ 
is also the most localized and | 
relatively few farming folk have I 
much knowledge of fanning con¬ 
ditions. social and technical, outside 
their otvn counties let alone in other 
countrics. Their knowledge tends <0 
be intensive rather than extensive and 
iheir experience of Ufe on the vertical 
rather than on the horizontal plane, 
That is to say that their experiencej 
though limited 5 is often deep. Their 
outlook therefore* some limes narrow* 
also somedmes possesses a richness 
and stability that is lacking in the 
varied, but essentially superffcial 
attitude of more travelled and cosmo¬ 
politan people. Variety may be the 
spice of life but when it becomes an 
end in itself it produces a hard core ; 
of emptiness in the personality. | 
Nothing is quite so tedious as con- j 
slant change. | 

Neverihelcss, knowledge and ex -1 
pericncc can be, and amongst countiy 
people often is, unduly rcsiricted and 
many such people could benefit by 
reading a book 1 have just finished 
about farming conditions in the 
L'.S.A, during the depression. It is 
called .Vr: Le^zn Years by 1 '. S. 

Woof ter and Ellen Winston and pub¬ 
lished by the University of North 
Carolina Press. 

Enj^ish people are apt to think of 
America in terms of New' York and 
Hollywood, and while this is very 
undersiandablc, in as much as these 
two limited iDcaliiits arc probably 
fairly representative of the acme of 
American civilization, it is of course 
a somc'whai narrow and distorted 
picture. 

The Necessjt^y of Rtidic^J 
Chuii^e 

Thf’ book purporis to deal w^ilh rural 
Aracricii from whai jg caiJed [he humuq 
tundpomE and wai wrirten just btfoit- 
the war. Hcuirc much of the informal ion 
about LondiLions combined therein may no 
longer be accuraie. Yet apart^ from ite 
vttlue as a aodal history of a partioilar 
t>:rioc! and * panicuiar efaas of people, 
there is I'Ciison 10 think that, while many 
detnmay have changed and mostly lot 


better, due almost entirely lo the fact j 
food ig now a more easily marketable pro¬ 
duct than ji was before the war* the over- | 
all picture remains much the same* 

As the authors remark at the end of 
the book: 'The temporary return of 
prosperity in both agriculture and in-' 
dustry would have but slight effect on 
the hard core of rural distress and dis¬ 
advantage. Obviously tome very funda¬ 
mental planning is required. No pro- 
granunc bated solely on land tenure* or 
tax adiustinedt, or redistribution of 
wealth, or any one factor whatever will 
meet the need," 

Since no ‘"fundamental" change has in 
faa occurred it would be safe to assume 
that this unwitting indictment of the 
American social system still hoi da good, 

I should make ii clear before con- 
imuing that I am not in a position 10 j 
give a critical assessment of this book 
since I have no first-hand experience of 
the subject and such knowledge as I do 
poggess about it* which h not much, is 
all secondhand. All I can do is to give 
my impressions and reactions for wbuL 
they are worth. 

It 15 , in u way, a difficult book to 1 
read, since it it so packed full of factual 
information that the mind stion becomes 
numbed by it and, after a relatively short | 
KSSLon, i$ incapable of Bssimilating it* | 
At least, my mind is. 

Urban Wealth and Rural 

Poverty | 

America is the richest country in [he | 
world in terms of money, but whnt per¬ 
haps stands out most clearly in Seven 
[jtitri Years is that the wealth of industrial 
America* and the relatively htgb standard 
of living of its urbun working-class, | 

been supcrimp<>»:ed on a rural destitution 
and squalor that exceeds anything thiK 
counlry hm kmiwn fur very nearly u > 
coniury. Though, ar. is pointed oul* ihc 
lemi pcasam scemi id be itnjked upon with 
dikfavrjiui in the biaiti, it li dilliculi m 
we in whiii way the poiition of u very 
large proponion of the rural workert tif 
America i^. in any way superior to th^l 
of the despised Hunipeati peasutu. 

"A review uf the Joregoing pages,” >ay 
the Quihori, "indicttr [hat a majorhy of 
the wage labc^urcrs, at letai 

LUDifJ,rKlfi Tennnlb and croppers, probably 
7SD*iiOO flubsisEcncc and part-time farmers. 
m nearly fi^OUO^DtX) farm familieg arc 
■uffering from definite handicaps and 
living BE jn Ineume level below the 
minimum suhsistencc level in cities «« 
defined in recent budgetary studies," 

It is probable that Ihe position of these, 
S,Orjl!],tJf>b farm families ji now somewhat 
improved, though the great, diicrepancy 
between urban and rural living standards ' 
h bound to remain. 


The real cost of ihc cheap food that 
England used to import before the war, 
and would still import if it were poa^iblej 
Is not however to be counted solely in 
terms of human exploitaiion, had enough 
ibougli this has been. The exploitation 
of the 5 oil has also to be lakcti into 
account and, because much of the damage 
is irreparabic* this exploitation is* in its 
long-term effects, probably the more 
seripus of the two. 

■^According iq 0 recent report of the 
National Resources Board, uowi.se agricul¬ 
tural practices have resulted in the com¬ 
plete I 05 .S for farming purposes of thirty- 
five miJIiun acres, "fhe topsoil haa been 
entirely or almost entirely removed from 
between three and four rimes that 
acreage, and another one hundred million 
acres is showing increasing signs of 
deterioration. 

The Economic Man 

Naturally enough the authors of Seven 
Lean Years think that something ought to 
bo done about all this, but the main 
reasons that they give for not allowing 
this state of affairs to conunue or* once 
temporarily abated, to occur again, appear 
to be largely economic ones. Any 
approach that might possibly appear to be 
tainted with u now outmoded himianj- 
tarionigm seems to be sedulously avoided 
try nearly all conlemponiry writers on 
sodal and political mattere. The final, 
ununswerablt objection to poverty seems 
to be Ehnc ultimately it is unprofitable 
and H potential threat to the economy of 
the country concerned. That it should 
olflo make people's lives much more 
mtrerabk than they might otherwise be is 
always a secondary conaiJeratton. ^ 

“Even diiregarding the human privation 
and suffering Involved it would be 
cheaper from an econamic atandpoini to 
spend modes I «,ufns on prevention in good 
llmvs than 10 he compelled to make such 
vu«r nutlayi alEer a'cuie distress has 
developed. It is a I an healthier for the 
induairy and trade of the natiun [ii keep 
workers engiigcd m productive enterprise 
and 10 mainlaln purchasing power, for 
when the lru.t>mc« of ihe rural pcaplc 
ihrink the purchaiing pmer of the 
natkm is greatly Impaired." 

At the risk of being called senimicntaJ, 
I would vetiiurc to assert that rural 
people, liotl indeed all people, have a right 
to a decent existence quite irrespective 
tff whnt tTifluenre u decent existence has 
cn ihcir purchtiiing power. When people 
come lo he considered ro exiitt jn order 
It! buy oniiimuditieJi instead of the com- 
mudiiiei existing for the benefit of the 
people, then surdy it Js about lime that 
inmeone thought again. 

G.V. 


-SWDICAIISM AND 
THE WORKERS 


Whfit reully riiiMCx hi:4 IiuiiriTiatitm 
is the iiuun^j iieetirdinji 10 

iheir o%vn wishes und not ucctirtl- 
in4 to the oftieiiils of the iinion 
vvhti in theury tire their i^erviMiLs 
—chis is what \h uuHcd ^*iti^ 
du^mtrial nnarehy" nnd that i*i juEit 
what ii is. rJenuEcruey implies 
in itt! rrite and uneorrupEud sense 
renrcseiifutive Hmenimeni; bill 
iinarehy iniplies u nmeh ffretifer 
vision of freedom than that* 
namely direct purtieipalion. 

Busieitfi>, tlie idL-ti enmetime^ |oK fi^r^ 
'ATird of iie1ej(ttlcif clcvtc'ir for spevifie 
piuriiTil^ und ilTEm'liig, tile somc pnv ns 
given fur the jah iin<J nnhjcel iti rceiAll 
ml nn>' tiioe, iillhoogh ii grviil iu1vi|iti.ve 
on iyndienlist line* fruin the iileji ot 
trude-uoiim tifTieijil reprcsrnf^lion* iv niit 
tinureho-%rndle(ilififn ul nil. 1i In dcitiu- 

eriifie dll right* hii( it tcnd« fa tuke uivuv 
the feeling of re%fi«^n^ibilit> iinti dirtifr'l 
netion* iinJ Co erccifc upiirl froiii ihc 
wort[er>* a Hus'* of jiiilitiintN. mho Ini' 
cAtlahJi^ fK?gin lo think tif tlicm^eLe^ n» 
i*upcrtu|- to the rcsC of flic ivtirkcr** Olid 
licticc we gel rfic riftc of sijch workerii 
through the ^biip ^icwurd niovcnient oiid 
■kuchlike tn po'^itiuO:! of trade unton rcs- 
pomiibilit? not! evcfitoMity Inhnur tMilitie-f. 
lending finiilly to the very iionhino ihcy 
ihemiicJve'i had attaeked. Or utlernu- 
ifvcly, tip the *'vpiigoiird piifty'" idcit, nf 
d party ttctlinU it'»etf nliovc the worker**, 
tfiking it upon ilKcJf In utc their 4trug- 
gtea tf> boost tt"* njimc* mid. iilieihre. 
setting itxctf ihc respnnsihilit^- for organ- 
jjiing I hem or merely idLing eredtl far 
ihv sCmggle which got nlnng ivitlipmt 
iheiii* EictJng as n lever for personul 
pooler for certoin pfilitieian^. 

At the present lime* the wortcr^ are 
turning awoy from refarmisi# orgjin- 
illation. Shoiiltl we build n new 
aigantg.atmn ? Nowhere enujd the 
w-orkers have hceo more complelety nr 
tharmigltlv organised thon To prc-Hitlcr 
GermuTTy* but tlie ccitlriilislng of 
authority intn scich organUalion* was of 
immen&c aid tt> the Nnxiif who had nnly 
ta remove the Icddermt and for that 
mailer there caiild nm he again a ntuve- 
■nent so revolutionary ond highly 
orgiinigcd Os the anjarehQ-syndicoijit 
movement in Spain* which itevcrthelcas 
CA'cntUUlly receded, even before the 
Prnneu rictory. Experienet^ everywhere 
tends to show that orgunisationK ore 
frail iii!*tituijnn-i m rbe bevi of times i 
they turn he liquidcitud or penetrcileJ, 
and as. u matter of faet it ia u foregone 
eonclusiun that ihere are plenty of 
A%auid-he vunguord-tciidcrsi of the 
workers ready to penetrate any poten., 
tially influential argunisalinn that might 
he fid up* Bui Ilshat cannot be liquidoictl 
or penet rated ifl tlic idea in the mindsi 
of the workers. If they have the idea* 
of workers* coitCrol and action—no 
matlcr whether cryatalllced into nn 
institution or nut—dictotorship cannot 
siipprein nor political illiiuinn^ dispel 
that great putenftal Avhtch alone can 
Iranyfnrm society. 

Hence anareho^fiyndiealiiifii eumncit set 
itycif above or apart from the workers 
hut he of them* There is a very old 
gambit of the anarchists in dismissing 
any talk of erganijiiiig with the words 
“The workers yip ill decide that for 
theiiiJseUes when the time comes" which 
never fails to niiituy the aufh oritur inn 
theorist beeouse there «« poKsihre 
answer to it; hul uetUiiUy it In what 
hitppen.s, nlthouglt it ennhf be cv|ErCftP)ed 
better, AJJ Uic invented theories in ihe 
wtirld are trps^pcil aside in munieols of 
xocinl recuiE!i,truction: but tfi iIia-: revolu¬ 
tionary siluiitionH nf modem limcit fhc 
worherN have liimed lu the idea of 
worker*’' eouneila, Wliclhcr Chese have 
been thought of ti«P "free sovicls'" or as 
com pun cot ports nf a Union, in every 
eoifotry* biilh in actual revohiEtinw and 
timev of soeiuJ wpheaval, the idea conics 
forward* because it is the only puK^ibft: 
allermitJvc huih in Stole cnnlrnl and lu 
ciipitalisni* 1 he anarchist.if advocate 
Unit iheiie couiicih shtill he linkcit to* 
gel her ill tlic free coinniiuie anil cun- 
liniic wjlli the direct ihiriicipation of 
the eniire eumiiiinnity* wjlhonl any con- 
Irnl from ahoi'c, w'kclhcr that he from 
the Htule or any political parfi wliatcvcr 
il might call ilyelf* 

The germs nf such couneiJs are 
already icto in the decaying ineicty of 
lo-dayt suitictlinca ihcy ertisl mi a tem¬ 
porary basil*, bill in sonic t’hiccs* with 11 
strung deccntralist inflijeiiee. ihrv evist 
tiiurc regularly. Hut inevitably the idea 
of worheri^ cnuocih, ni>l tin militant 
emnmiitccs of "organiscrv" seen hs' fhe 
piilitieians* hnt the whole uf the place 
of ivurk. is hmiiid to spread as iialtuiial- 
iiation eontilines and it ipi seen that this 
pnliliciiJ illiiPiion is no snbslilutc fur 
wnrkers* eontrot- As the trade union 
tnipveinenl hecomc* more buund up with 


the ruliiig-elLi»>, the class stmggte in¬ 
tensifies roc her than alters. It is not 
pivt mi economic miits'rial struggle ns 
soitu- litas elaini; ihe Micril'tce ii In* 
csjlubly ciitaiL is answer to that. The 
ctiMS struggle i;* onc of the mitnifesjji* 
lii»ris fiir workeri*' ciinlrtil, and no 
polilieui tlieon can niter that fa el* 

In spite <)f the atts'^iiipis by palitieul 
parties to vaptiire every sueh movement for 
theirnw tt ends (and the fael ihoi svurkcrs" 
eontrfil is uriderslofid tlimlv jtiid w it hunt 
Ein> clear idco os to its fKossihiliflA’s I, 
the workers are fur and as*ay iiliead uf 
polMicid theorists in their method** at 
tile present linic. In ivpite nf the haek- 
w'ardiicss and htntrgeois charaeter of the 
fiios'cinentfi allegedly represcotiitg tlie 
w'orkcrs in this cootitry, the workers 
theiiiseli'cs have in inaity pbiecs ad* 
s'^anecd ftiethuds uf decent rail sat ion and 
class struggle which i*i the basi> of 
aiinrchii-si ndtcalism, and the allaiomcot 
of such 11 moi'cnieol in time tif social 
change is nut mi in*jirobafiility* 

I'hni is nnf lo say* of eouriw, that 
the workers ore ana re hist] there i« not 
saffieieill IllldcrstitJiding of anarcliisnt 
aiiil a, eonviileniihlc way ha** lo he gunc 
he hire its tneonjng is even dimly per- 
ceiveih In fad, an imareliUi society 
jiwplic u guiul dent riiarc lluni industrial 
reorganisation wr even the nlndiiiun of 
the Stoic. Unt onars''ho-!*>'7iiliealii*ni is 
■lilt anarehlMii. Il is a step on ihc mad 
tn it. Its ubjcci is ihat by ereaiing et 
■(■eiely in which the Slate is unnccesiuiry 
(cjipitaii'Nm li,i« been abolished* sind 
people arc ilircetly portieipating in tJictr 
Own destinies and rclyiitg nil no other 
pcrsoji* Ashctlicr mi nppcfintcd ruler i>r 
elected represent alive* iti do it for 
them)* it will he possible fur tho 
anarehiiAt society to he hufii. 

A.M* 


THE DARKER SIDE 

True, there are tnodem fo^tarieft in 
Lane^shire, bm Ehcrc arc. many more 
which date almost hack to the indusmal 
rcv^oluLicin* with no cmiteetis, no crtche'?- 
and as for ‘Music while you Work^— 
anyone who has been through 3 wexviag- 
shed, where the opcniiivcs carry on s con- 
versntion through Hp-rcadlng, will smile 
to think of a radio being heard above tho 
noire. 

Lunches are usually takeji from homo 
if the worker cannot return home for a 
meal and, more often than not, eatm 
among the dual and oil of the urorkshdp. 
Married women w'ho u'cnt to return to 
industry usually have to find a 'hahy- 
minder' who takes charge of tine children 
from morning, until the mu the r returns 4C 
night. In some of the older mills there 
are no washing facilities or evcft doaJk- 
roonii to hang the much despised shawl 
In at all* 

Housetiife^ July, 194®. 


INDUSTRIAL PROTEST 

Up until a year ago, red-headed Garry 
Davis w'as a gay dog. New' York's bars 
and bistros knew him well. He was the 
son of .Meyer Davis* bandleader to the 
famed and fjtshionahltr. A tember piltiC 
in the European thratre during the war* 
he returned to Broadway and a promising 
career on the stage. Then, «atd his 
father* "hy turned IflO rerioui"* Be 
orgsmired a chapicr of World Federalists, 
kept away from the Sardi ret* A month 
ago he sailed for Europe. 

Last week Garty* now 26* walked into 
the U.S. Embassy in Paris and renounced 
his U,S, ciUzenship. He explained: “I 
can no longer give my sole loyalty to 
to a soverdign nation state . * . I bve 
the and w'ani to see , , , the demo¬ 
cratic principles on which it wTt® 
founded extended to include the whole 
world." 

Garry planned to go to Gemiaay, be¬ 
cause ’T am responsible for some of the 
damage there." There *he might mccC 
another citlren of ihc wiorlJ, 24-yc3r-old 
Hsirvardman Henry Martyn Ntwl, Jr., 
who renounced his U.S, citizenship thre<5 
Tuonthv cign, is now a bricklayer in KasseL 
w here he lives over a pigifty* 

Time, 7/6/48, 


'■I LOVE SHOREDITCH" 

Indy CvTuhia Colville* lady-in-waiting 
to Quren Mary, said: "I Just love Shore¬ 
ditch." Remark was prompted by local 
council decision to name a new* block of 
fiats “Colville Estate". 

Daily E.xpressj 16/6/48. 

A lady in waiting for a Shoreditch' 
flat suggested to us that Lady Cynthia 
swop residences. 
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FREEDOM 


CLERMOIVT-FERRAND: A Communist 


Setback 


J-JAVJNG sulTcred a severe setback 
from its defeat in November- 
Dcccnibcr, 1947, the Communist 
C,GvT. was forced to throw itself into 
a new movement in order, on the 
one hand, 10 profit by the difficult 
situation of the Radical-Socialist- 
Christian goverment, faced by the 
problems of the permanent rise in 
prices, and, on the other hand? to 
make the weight of its forces felt in 
the dchaic regarding the future of 
Germany, 

Violent, and at times assuming the 
character of civil war, the operation 
M'as conducted in conformity W'ith 
orders received, w'iih the participation 
of special fomiations. The conflict, 
bom of a question of wages, rapidly 
reached tis high point following the 
decision taken by a civil tribunal to 
clear the Bergougnon bicycle factory 
occupied by the strikers. 

The affair might have dragged on, 
and ended in one of those numerous 
transactions of which the public 
authorities and trade union executives 
have the secret. But the Communists 
required an atmosphere of violence, an 
example of disturbance for the whole 


country. On the ^ovcimiiLQtai side, 
the Minister of the Interior Jules 
Much (a Socialist) had given strict 
orders that ‘‘strength should remain 
with the law.'' 

The repressive services and the 
organisations grouped around the 
Communist Party wished to measure 
the power of their resources. The 
experiment has shown that the Stalin¬ 
ist organisations are losing their 
agility* 

Admittedly, the struggle was hot. 
But it lacked background. The 
Christian Confederation and the 
“Workers' Strength" Confederation 
had no desire to lend themselves to 
the Communist tactic. Even at Cler- 
mon-Ferrand, the general strike which 
followed the fight benveen police and 
strikers was only of short duration, 
The printing workers hesitated, the 
government employees stayed at work^ 
the majority of the postal workers re¬ 
mained at their posts. 

^ While making his Republican 
Security Companies act energetically, 
Moch succeeded in avoiding the em¬ 
ployment of firearms, raising an 


Divided & Ruled 


THE soJuiion of “partition" so 
freely advocated nowadays. Is no 
solution at all to conflicting national 
problems. Nationalism itself is a 
false god, but parddbn so far from 
solving nationalist problems, merely 
serves to keep them alive and continue 
to embitter relationships quite as 
much as the other “solution"— 
holding on by main force to national 
minorities, as is seen in Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, etc. The ex¬ 
perience of Ireland proves that amply, 
and that of Palestine rends the same 
way, while in India it has been a 
ghastly failure. In India there was 
really no clear-cut national division; 
the idea of Pakistan was based on a 
mere assumption which is only being 
pro\ed conclusively wrong as time 
unfolds. 

The fact is that India is a cross¬ 
current of completely different “races" 
and religions, quite as much as 
Europe. One need merely start off 
by saying that the original settlers of 
India—the Adibasis, number at the 
least (not counting converts to Hindu¬ 
ism, Islam or Christianity) thirty 
million, and these arc not taken into 
account when talking of Hindu- 
Moslem divisions, and the aboriginaJ 
peoples are at last beginning 10 assert 
their demand for free tribal republics. 
One can go on to enumerate 172 other 
tribes, which mere division into 
Moslem and Hindu naiions tended to 
overlook. 


in Miripf 

Portii^ul fo Try 108 

OfliciiifN set Jul)^ fith aii (lie duy fur 
Ihc Iriiii cjf I OH Purtugueiitc uecu^icd of 
pofitieMt crime!i the rejlmic. 

Voijn4 ( uim I -uderfed 

Bctwtfcn 70 and % pt'r cent, of Fin¬ 
nish children are suffering from rachitis 
and around 8 per cent, of them are under¬ 
nourished, according to a report issued by 
the Finnish People Rchef OrganiiJttiion. 

7'fic lioyii (id Tof^ciher 

Principal Nosey Parkers of two coun¬ 
tries, Sir Percy Siilitoe, head of the 
British M l.5, and Mr. Edgar Hoover, 
who leads a similar sinister ourfit in 
America, met in Washington on Tuesday, 
15th June. It is reported “they pooled 
plans for tackling any Communist Fifth 
Column in another war’^'. 

But aren't they running ahead of them¬ 
selves? Is it then taken for granted 
that the next war will be against Russia? 
Because when Russia happens 10 be an 
Aliy, ihc Gestapo-Ogpy of the two 
*dcmocradcs' finds the Communists very 
handy stool-pigeons. 


The All-India Congress numbered in 
its ranks all castes and creeds, induding 
Moslems, and Maulana Assad w^as its 
(Moslem) President, but with the en¬ 
forcement of communal division when 
Mr. Jinnah*s idea of Pakistan triumphed, 
the Moslems faced a very crucial period. 
On the one hand, militant Moslems had 
from the very first co-opcraicd with 
Hindus in the Congress organisafion, and 
fought with them against British imperial- 
istn; they attacked and disliked the 
Pakistan idea. But when Pakistan came 
into being they had to swim against a 
terrible current. There was bloodshed 
and rioting, forced conversion and attacks 
on refugees, homeless wandering and 
frenzied estapes all over the sub- 
cominent, on both sides of the artifidal 
frontier. Moslems in India were attacked 
*‘in retaliation for Hindus in Pakistan'* 
and even though they w^ere not followers 
of Jinnah they found themselves the 
victims of race riots directed largely by 
ihc right-wing ckmenis such as the 
Hindu Mahasabha and its extremist wing. 
Willy mlly many of them fled to Pakistan 
where they would not be attacked as 
Moslems, although they had not pre¬ 
viously suppoined the Idea of a Moslem 
state; Gandhi, who spoke in defence of 
Moslems in India, was murdered; many 
of the Moslem leaders who urged them 
followers to stay in India^ to 

Pakistan themselves and left them behind; 
those who did stay urged loyalty to the 
Indian Government and attacked Jinnah 
St Co. still. Bui it is doubtful to what 
extent they succcedctl in gaining the trust 
of the Congress supporters. Probably the 
greatest moderating force on their behalf 
“was Maulana Azad's influence in Con¬ 
gress; and likewise tlic decision of 
:.Moslem) Congress leader Kh:in Abdul 
Ghaffer Khan, to continue to stay and 
work in Pakistan, hut not to support the 
Pakistan idea, which required considerable 
moral and physical courage. 

The fact is that with the nationalist 
hysteria almost at war pitch it is very 
difficult for Moslems to favour the united 
India idea, in Pakistan, or to continue to 
jjvc in India, which so many have to do 
in any case. And the fact is that there 
is a very poor case put against the idea 
of communal division since the idea of 
India as one nation can never be one ilmi 
win appeal to aii Jis thousands of difTcr- 
ing groupings. The only idea that can 
enable people to live in peace Is that 
which B boll she a such divisions and thinks 
of India not us one nallon, but as a 
punicuiar part of the world where millions 
of people need to live together in pcuccj 
and where it really maitep very Utile 
what one’s neighbour believes or does nut 
belici^c so long us he does not require to 
impose it on anyone cJse. So far from 
ihiii being a far off chimera, it is pre¬ 
cisely w'hai was the case at one time, 
before British imperiaiists utilised com¬ 
munal divisions for their ow-n ends, and 
au it was at another time, when all were 
united in a common enmity to 
Imperialism. 

War hciW’cen the two “dominions** over 
Kashmir or anything else, would be a 
serious setback 10 the a mbit ions of the 
common peoples 0 / the Indian sub* 
continent, and one of the most regret¬ 
table of all occurrences. But only the 
breakdown of both nationalism and 
communaJism can prevent it. 

K-AB 


effective sentimental argument against 
the Communist agitation in the coun¬ 
try. His troops made an unlicsitaiing 
front against the fighting workers, 
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France 


while six months ago they had been 
riddled with Stalinist cells. 

Over the wffiole of the territory only 
a fw factories came out in solidarity. 
And in order to hide its defeat, the 
C.G.T, issued the order for a general 
strike for Saturday—a workless day 
for many firms—and from eleven to 
noon only. Thai symbolic demonstra* 
tion itself was poorly supported. As 
for the meetings organised in the great 
centres, they gathered only very re¬ 
duced audiences. 

The conclusion that can be drawn 
from the Clermont-Ferrand operation 
is that the Commuist Party and its 
Trade Union machine have suffered 
a setback. 

A less obvious but undeniable 
symptom, the Communist apparatus 
itself showed no eagerness 10 general¬ 
ise the struggle outside the rubber 
town. 

★ 

pERHAPS wc shall be blamed fur 
^ giving ihiii account in icrma which 
re^cail those of the governmental services. 
To those w’c shall reply that it is not 
necessary 10 fall into the traps W'hich 
are laid for us at regular intervals (and 
more precisely each time the internal 
□r intcrnaiional skua lion is tense) by the 


general itafT of the Communist Pany, but 
to keep a cool head. 

When the workers arc fighting against 
(he Republican Guards, they have all our 
sympathy; that is to say, w'c are with 
them and among them. Bui when these 
workers fight against ihc Republican 
Guards in order to replace them by 
the G.P.U., wc give them neither our 
support nor our participalion, just as we 
gave neither support nor participation 10 
the Nazi workers w?hQ fought against the 
police of the Weimar republic. 

^ The appeal to solidarity pul out by the 
C.G.T. was a ruse of warfare, an odious 
exploitation to the feelings of mutual aid, 
coined in some international conference 
or traded in corridors of the Chamber of 
Dcpuiics. 

When the Communist.^ protest against 
the arrest of their members, they forget 
that they themselves demanded sanctions 
against the strikers of the years 1^45-6* 
at the umc when the Communist ministers 
were In the government. 

if the bourgeois press underlines the 
fact the some dozens of foreign workers 
arc among the men arrested and exploits 
this for xenophobic ends, that reminds us 
of the chauvinistic campaigns of the 
Communists against the “dirty foreigners” 
and against German prisoners of war. 

Our roJe is not to take a position in 
favour of one or other of the clans strug¬ 
gling for power and for the intercsu of 
an imperialism, but to carry on our own 
struggle and denounce the falsification of 
revolutionary aims. 

★ 

pOR it ia in fact high time to profit 
’*■ by every experience and every event 
in order to enlighten the working class on 
the part ft can play. The concentration 
of all soda! forces around the American 
myth or the Russian myth involves an 
extreme confusion in the ranks of the 
workers. Some adhere to the “Workers* 
Strength” for hatred of the Russians, 
others remain in the C.G.T. 'for distrust 
of Jouhaux and hope in the Red Army. 
But rare arc those who endeavour to see 
dearly, to understand the siate of 
capitalist decomposition; or the advance 
of state-power, or what are the means to 


be employed 30 ih^t the effon^ of :hc 
manual and iiucUectun! worker? sh^ll . m- 
tribute to creating 0 nc» vvial sir^J^ iure 

The gymnastics to which iht t.:nTn* 
munisi bosses and the Reformist Ur. f 
have given themselves up are rapidly 
exhausting proleiarian combaiivism. 
Weariness, disorder, defeatism made rapid 
progress in the trade unions. The re¬ 
actions which are let loo c by the wpra> 
of socialism, of solidarity, of freedom, 
become daily more feeble because they arc 
too often employed \vuhoui valid reason. 

The C.G.T. asks for rises in wage* 
wiihout ever denouncing the true cause of 
innadon; the vast expenditure of the 
state. The Workers* Force demands a 
lowering of prices but omits to call the 
t.vage earner to action in order to suppress 
the parasitical commercial middleman. 

The executives of neither organisauoni 
any longer represent their rank-and-file. 
Far to the contrary, they make use of 
them for ends foreign to the unions and 
utilise their functions to e.xert pressure 
cm the employers and public nuthorivies 
with a view to operations that can only 
benefit ihe doss of bureaucrats and tech¬ 
nicians and their masters of the Kremlin 
and Washington, 

This, the working class feels obscurely 
and confusedly. Its reaction, in the 
absence of an autheniic and powerful 
revoluiionary movement, is to desert social 
action, to take refuge in the deceptive 
security of the law or in individual 
escape. 

When the anarchisH, and W'tih them, in 
growing numbers, syndjcaltstiij old 
opposition communists, ^up« of miliiant 
socialists and Christians, endeavour to re¬ 
group the workers on immediate issues, 
like direct circulcnion through the creation 
of a distributive network in the hands 0 / 
the consumers, like the administrative 
strike in transport seiwUcr*. like the refusal 
to pay taxes, they know they arc strug¬ 
gling not only to assure the dignity of 
daily life, but also to develop the spirit 
of initiative, to demorrarise ihi union 
organisations, to prepare tliem for rheir 
role as administrators in the new society. 
22/6/48. S. PaKANK. 




WHO’S FOR LIBERTY ? 


'^HE effect of reading newspapers 
and periodicals from all parts of 
the w'orld is to make one really de¬ 
pressed at man’s inhumanity to man, 
as well as at man’s indifference to 
' the fate and suffering of his felJow- 
men. We do not conclude from this, 
that “human nature" is bad; human 
nature has nothing to do with the i 
question. Rather is the reason to be • 
found in the faa that men in official! 
positions must lose their humanity^ in 
operating the “machine". And how 
many people would remain sane if; 
they did not succeed in buildmg up 
some kind of resistance to the mass 
horrors that have taken place in the 
world during the past ten years? | 

Bui that there are men and women! 
throughout the w-orld who refuse to 
become indifferent and who feel a 
desire to do what they can to right a 
wrong is also clear from one’s reading 
oi' the international Press. Of course, 
one must distinguish between those; 
people who defend Civil Liberties ■ 
because they believe in freedom and! 
those who do so when it is poliiieally j 
expedient. Thus one reads of the I 
Communists defending freedom of the 
Press in one country and denying it in 
another, and here we have the i 
aiuuslng spectacle of the Tories dc-! 
lending the rights of the individual' 
since ihey became the opposition in 
the House of Commons, and the 
Labour Party, opponents of conscrip- 
lion and other measures resiriciivc of 
man's freedom of action when in 
opposition, supporting these very 
things when in power. : 

11 is not a very profound conclusion 
to reach that only those individuals 
and organisations who do noi aspire to | 
powder can really believe in freedom, 
and that therefore the defence of 
Civil Liberties must spring from in-i 
dividual effort. | 

It might be said that there is in' 
fact recognition of the Rights of Man 
by the United Nations. Wc believe a 
Commiuce meets sometimes some-; 
where and that they discuss Human 


Rights. But the men sluing round 
the conference table are representa¬ 
tives of governments, and Governinent 
is the negation of Civil Liberty. 

The tnmadve, the agitation, has | 
always come from men and women, 
some of them quite ordinary^ people, i 
others famous names in the world of 
Icners and the sciences, but never from 
governments. It is these people in 
all countries who must again come, 
forward in strength to defend those 
hard-won rights w-hich^ with the 
excuse of “emergencies", are being* 
everywhere snuffed out one by one. 

The foregoing is in fact a plea for 
more organisations of individuals, such 
as the Freedom Defence Cotnmittee 
which, in spite of its defects and 
serious limitations, keeps a watchful 
eye on general attacks on civil liberties 
and what is equally important takes 
up mdividual cases where the, 
“Machine" attempts to crush the: 
mdividual. This is a real problem j 
not only in this country, where there 
are more organisations and money to | 
defend our dumb friends than there 
are for their tw'o-legged cousins, but 
also abroad where in most cases there 


1912, Jean Duval deserted from the 
French army on ground!? of contdcncc. 
He was arrested and sentenced ip 1H 
months in prison. In prison he was pro¬ 
voked and ill-treated by his guards and 
by officers and K.C.O.*s. As a result 
of a mutiny he escaped but in the pro¬ 
cess wounded two of his former guards 
as'' well as a captain. Duval then 
a Item peed to commit suidde but only 
succeeded in seriously wounding himself. 
He was nursed back to health and then 
sentenced to hard labow for Ufe, After 
ten. ycar^ he succeeded in ,Scaping from 
the penal scitlcmem and settled in 
Belgium. He proved to be a good 
worker, wcff-liked by all, and felt that 
at last he had been forgotten by his 
persecutors. But In 1936 an informer 
denounced him and he was once more 
locked up in the central prison of 
FonicvrauJt. *'As a result of an 
energetic campaign on his behalf—wTiies 
Lt Libtrtmvc —and as a result of 
numerous petitions, he has finally been 
released.** 

L it generally known, for instance, that 
Consciemious Objectors are still held in 
French prisons? What is the use of 
Hutnan Rights Committees of U.N. dis- 
^ssing Conscientious Objectors’ rights 
in World War HI, when those of War II 
and w'ho knows perhaps there are still 
victims from War I in French peni¬ 
tentiaries? (Sec Fre^doni, this column, 
18/10/47.) 

★ 


are neither! 

★ 

TN the last issue, under the heading 
^ ‘*Set this man free”, wc dealt vvith the 
case of a comrade who was sentenced. 
to 2 years 8 months* imprisonment for 
distributing anti-militarisi propaganda. 
We can give yet another example, that of; 
an Italian Anarchist who has been held 
in prison in Sardinia for nearly 18 months 
without any charge being proferred 
against him. Police enquiries have been 
going on regarding comrade Pasquale 
Fancello during all this time and they can- 
Btill find no crime with which to charge 1 
him I And yet they will not release him.’ 
The lulian Govemment must be well 
aware of this case hut in spite of the, 
United Nations Human Rights Commiuec | 
and other such high-sounding names, 
they condone this police action, llie 
agitation must come from men and 
women from all walks of life, and it 
must be above politics; and W'hy should 
it not come from outside Italy as well? 

★ 

pROM Le Liherfoire wc kam of a 
case which ended with the rclcaBe of 
the victim but not until he had spent 
twenty years in a penal settlement. In 


12/6/48), organ of the l,os Angeles 
section of ihc American CiWl Liberties 
Union — 

“That police brutality must stop in 
l.os Angeles \s>as shouted aloud by the 
award of a jury in a Superior Court last 
vyeek. A verdict of $35,000 for humilia¬ 
tion and shock resulting from unlawful 
arresi speaks loudly enough to be heard 
by regular police as well as bv such 
privately paid men as Wendell Clay of the 
Union Station force, who with his em¬ 
ployers, the Santa Fc Railway, the 
Union Pacific Railroad and the Southern 
1 acific Railroad are now expected to pav 
the damages. 

Nearly tw^o years ago, Ernest Haeckel, 
a Los Angeles artist and manufacturer of 
woven fabrics was arrested while seeking 
to deliver a package to the Railwav 
Express office at the Log Angeles Station. 
Aiiempts to explain bis purpose were met 
with rough stuff by a man in uniform 
who evidently felt that the common citizen 
has no rights to be respected by police 
officers, .J^r. Haeckle rcpoficd the un¬ 
fortunate results of hin encounter with 
the law to the office of the American 
Civil Liberties Union. 

LTOrBTARTAM. 
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Approach to Politics—1 

ILLIJSIOIVS 

X>EADING a Bombay 
Tccentlvj I was struck with 


paper 
a very 

interesting essay on Coinmunism 
which said that If Communism 
triumphed in India the same moment 
would note iis demise^ based on an 
analogt^ of what happened to Con^ 
gress. *Therc w^as a time when ihai 
blessed word summed up the alpha 
and omega of our national hopes and 
dreams. To-day it has been captured 
by the black marketeetj the exploiter, 
the speculator, the communalisc, the 
tuft-hunter and the mm-coat who 
profited under the old regime and 
w'ho by seasonable and zealous re¬ 
cantation also hopes to profit under 
the new,” This echoes the dis¬ 
illusion of many progressive Indians 
w^ho suffered for years in the cause of 
'"Congress”, the magic word that 
would solve everything, and find that 
Congress was a focus of unity and 
struggle against the British but in 
pouer behaves as every other party 
seizing power has done. And pre¬ 
cisely the same thing with Com¬ 
munism has already been seen in 
Eastern Europe where Communism 
has been a hope and dream 
during the years of reactionary^ land¬ 
lord dictatorships and the Nazi 
nightmare, but which has now got 
power and is wielding it in the same 
%vay that everyone uses power— 
namely, abuse of power. 

Strange how these illusions penist. 
And actually some publicists seem lo 
have a vested interest in illusions; 
they are honest enough to recognise 
their faults when the illusion becomes 
reality, but in the meantime they 
wish to foster an illusion. Looking at 
ir from a materialist point of view, 
the hard fact is that they merely 
accept the status quo but want to 
colour it with their own imaginings. 
As Freedom wTOte of the liberal pro- 
w^ar elements in its la^ issue, they 
wanted to disguise the real motives 
of the imperialist war ''which they 
themselves had not the courage to 
oppose, but wished to show in a more 
favourable light so as not to expose 
themselves as mere agents of im¬ 
perialism,” These include not only 
the liberal elements but also ex- 
revolutionary sources such as certain 
Spanish emigre groups, some of 
whom wished to avoid public com¬ 
mittal of their pro-war linCj which 
would indelibly compromise them 
with the Spanish workers at home, 
but at the same time joined in all the 
pro-imperialist-AA^ar activities in an 
endeavour to act as propagandists 
for Allied Imperialism, hoping this 
would stand them in good stead when 


in Mirief 

Moslem Ghh Abdueted 

Thi! Pakistan Minister for Refugees, 
Ghazsnfar AH Khan, told a press con¬ 
ference that 50,000 young Moslem girls 
had bepn abducted during the past year's 
troubJes in India. Only a,0(JO had been 
recovered so far, he said, 

Libcnarian Co-opcrsiiive 
Community 

Acordiitj; to the Amcrioun montlily 
He&hianct:, h ilbtrlurian co-operutlvtr 
j;;oniin]ynit> ■ Cn /' amiHi: coni- 

f>oecd ijf men and Homcn of till 
^(itionnlilit^bi being furnicd In France- 
Agricultural workcriJ and jjrtiiifinij of all 
fteids tire invited to ^rite for inform¬ 
ation to Louis RadUt Boscon, Clmtcau 
Thierry (Ais^iielt France- 

Polfcc Hold Rnssinn for 14 Days 

When Mr. Chucer Edc, the Home 
Secferary, cold the Cooiinons last week 
the CoL Tastoyev was at Hammersmith 
police station from May 6ih to May 20ih 
—»when he was returned to the Soviet 
authorities—^Mr- Piratin complained dial 
the information was ai variance with that 
given last week. 

Mr. Emrys Hughes asked if Mr. Bevin 
bad been consulted about the desirability 
of issuing a connected statement, adding: 
**To whom should we recommend the 
Nobel Prize for fairy tales—should it be 
given to the Home Office or the Foreign 
Secretary?” 

Mr. Ede: There are no fairy tales about 
. th\h^ and this man Is no fairy. (Loud 
iltiighcer-) 


The ^ew Herrenvolk 


the Allies came to unseat Franco. But 
this was yet one more illusion, which 
only they themselves were to blame 
in fostering, because the Allies never 
at any time intended to do that, only 
The propaganda they broadcast them¬ 
selves claimed they would, and the only 
thing that could have made them do it 
w'ould have been Francois actively en¬ 
tering the War, in which case they 
would ha\^ imposed a different govem- 
meot, perhaps with one of his pro- 
British supporters such as the Duke of 
Alba- Now they join in the talk of 
‘"betrayal” but who are the real 
betrayers: the Allied Imperialists who 
acted as Imperialists, or the “revolu- 
lionaries” who acted as Imperialists? 

In Germany the position is very 
similar; while in another comer of 
the globe we find a fresh illusion 
shattered : Zionism. Those who put 
forward the impossible theory (anti- 
Semitism reversed) that because the 
Jewish people in Europe had suffered 
so much under Hitler there should be 
no criticism of any Jewish policies in 
Palestine, most ha\'e had a rude 
shock when they read of civil war in 
Israel between Jews, the Jewish 
Government and the fascist Irgun 
Zvai Leumi, when the latter tried to 
land the Altalena at Tel Aviv. (Yet 
another shock to the anti-Semites who 
claimed '"the Jews always worked 
together" but they unfortunately are 
too dumb ever to learn a lesson.) 
Arthur KoesUer, who once helped to 
foster the Soviet illusion, saw through 
that, supported the war, and saw 
through that (at the finish), has since 
the war been a supporter of Zionism 
and is beginning to get the old dis¬ 
illusion urge, as he turns Rightwards 
to the Irgun. In the Neto York 


TT was ihis way, though maybe you 

won’t believe it. The military car was 
crowded, and as we steamed out of 
Munich, through the ^scorched and 
crumbled masonry, the G.T.’s in the com¬ 
partment opened a friendly conversation. 
There was a rotund, courteous lad from 
New Jersey, who was quiet until you 
mentioned his home town. There was a 
blond young fellow, about 28, from West 
Virginia. There was a dark-haired, 
bronzed young sergeant from Oklahoma. 
There was a silem, uncommunicaave 
youth from some unrevealed state. And 
there was an alritudinous 34-year-old 
corporal, five years in the army, from 
Alabama. 

West Virginia was loquacious. You 
have never heard a human being talk so 


Heridd Tribune (29/6/48) he writes: 
“I spoke to a group of five Jewish 
boys and girls, AUalena passengers 
from France. One girl, a student of 
mathematics and physics at the 
Sorbonne, said, T gave up my studies 
to help defend the Jewish state. 
Approaching the shores we were 
received by the fire of Jewish guns 
and four of us were killed. This ends 
all hope.” Well, what did she ex¬ 
pect —she wanted a Jewish state, 
Jewish police, Jewish army, Jewish 
authoritarian apparatus, and she got 
it. What was there to complain 
about? The only logical alternative is 
to say that any State, whatever 
nationality, whatever its liberal 
promises, acts as a State. It is not 
a question of changing a State but 
abolishing all States. Maybe she 
ought to go back to the Sorbonne and 
drop maths and physics in favour of 
history—preferably that of Italy or 
any other such oppressed nations who 
achieved their independence and won 
the glorious advantage of being able 
to oppress themselves. 

A. Meltzee. 


constantly, and in such derail, about a 
single subject. His whole life (since the 
age of four, he conWndngly showed) had 
been devoted to research on the amount of 
alcohol s body and mind can take—his 
body and mind. He had been drunk 
every minute off duly (and in this his 
New Jersey buddy unhappily confirmed 
him), and often on duty bad pressed his 
luck. He had been frequently in the 
guardhou.^e; on his last home leave, his 
mother had had him put in fail for 48 
hours to get him sobered up for his 
birthday; he had been for one short, 
blurry period a sergeant, goon reduced to 
a private. 

At every stop West Virginia frantically 
left the train. “'If I can only gel a bottle,” 
he explained, “ril feel a whole lot better. 
I get nmmus if T can’t gel it.” Station 
after station turned up no chance, but 
at every disappointment he had solace—a 
bottle of cola and a couple of aspirin 
tablets. Toward the end of our journey 
he ran across a generous corporal who 
tipped a bottle in his direction, and his 
joy increased, along with the width of his 
grin and ihe shrillness of his continuous 
laughter. 


A LABAMA was the earnest type. His 
^ mind was broader; he had two interests 
in life. "‘Eve been drunk practically til 
the time for five years, too.” he ruminated, 
"hut IVe never been in a fight or any kind 
of trouble. I know how to handle myself. 
Many’s the time IVe staggered out of a 
place and run into an M.P., but I can 
always give ’em a line they seem to 
swallow,” During one of West Virginia's 
absences we asked Alabama, ”YouVe been 
here a long time. Have you had any 
chance to get acquainted with the Ger¬ 
mans, to see what you think of them?” 
He pondered: this was obviously a 
question out of his routine. '’Well, yes.” 
he finally replied. ”T have a German girl. 
WeVc been going together pretty steadily 
for three years. TVe had two children by 
her. 1 don’t know if I’ll ever marry; Fd 
kinda like to go to Panama and see that 
pan of the world. But the girl goes with 
me here whenever Pm on leave. We’ve 
had some nice trips/' 

Two WACS passed the door, followed 


Federalism Gone Wrong 

The Lesson of StcUzeriand 


1B48, among other things, is 
cenieoary of the present constitution 
of Switzerland—the legendary land 
of freedom, and the event has been 
celebrated with the usual pomp 
attributed to such occasions. 

Switzeriand is, in iheoryj and even, 
to an extent, in practice, a country 
which practices federalism- A man 
is a citizen, first of his commune, then 
of his canton, then of the confedera¬ 
tion; the electoral system is based on 
this theory, and the cantons in fact 
carry out much more of the adminis- 
iraiive work than county councils do 
ill England, 

But, in reality, Switzerland is no 
more free from centralisation than we 
are, and in some respects the stare is 
even more exacting. To give only 
one example, in spite of the great 
Swiss parade of individuaJ freedom, 
conscription is universal and there is 
no provision of any kind for con¬ 
scientious objectors. A C.O. can be 
sent to prison for a period which in 
times of mobilisation may reach 
three years, and in addition may suffer 
loss of civil rights, which can be 
quite serious, since it involves not 
merely the loss of a vote, but may also 
include expulsion from his native 
canton and an attempt to gain ad¬ 
mittance to some oiher canton which 
is not always successful- Cases have 
been known where war resisiers have 
been forced to live abroad because 
they could get no permission to Jive 
anywhere in Switzerland unless they 
would renounce their objection. 

This is only one example of the 
way in which the Swiss system 
militates against the individual; par¬ 
ticularly in times of war, there is 
little real freedom of propaganda, and 
the identity card system has for many 
years been as regular a feature of life 
there as it is here to-day. 

Switzerland, in fact, illustrates the 
anarchist contention that federation 


is only valuable when it is combined 
with a genuinely free social system, 
A federation of government can be 
as tyrannical as any centralised state. 
And, indeed, such a federation, if it 
attains any permanence, tends to take 
on the attributes of a centralised state. 
This is illustrated in the history of 
Switzerland. 

The original Confederation was 
formed in 1291 of three cities, and 
seems to have had no centralising 
authority. During the subsequent 
years cities and cantons were added, 
until eventually Switzerland reached 
its present dimensions. At first there 
was much freedom within the con¬ 
federation, but without a consciousness 
of the evil of authority. And as 
authoritarian ideas grew, encouraged 
by religious influences (particularly 
Calvin’s rigid nilc in Geneva), there 
was a greater tendency to centralis- 
aiion. 

The independence of the cantons 


virtually disappeared in 1848; m the 
revised constitution of 1874 the can¬ 
tons were reduced to glorified county 
councils; in recent years the speed of 
centralisation has been much greater; 
encouraged particularly by the 
miliTary influence during the last war. 

To-day, the centralisation has 
reached the extent where the freedom 
of the cantons and the principle of 
federalism itself have fallen m much 
in jeopardy that wide sections of the 
Swiss are being roused to the danger. 
Bur they have so far displayed so 
little consciousness of the real issues 
that the federalist cry has been taken 
up mostly by the right-wing, who will 
merely lead back on the old path of 
authority towards ceniralisation. A 
real and enduring federalism, in 
Switzerland as elsewhere, can only 
appear if it is united with the spirit 
of freedom and the abolition of 
governments, whether local or 
centralised. 


Tito V. Stalin 


f Cuttlinuctl from paAa IJ 
ihs United Soda liar Front against 
ImperiaHam and set out: on ihc road of 
treason to ihc micrnfluonnl solidariiy of 
the working people and of transition to¬ 
ward the position of national ism” and 
consequently they have put ihcmsclvcs 
□utsidc the family of "brotherly Communist 
Panics and outside the United Com¬ 
munist Front and thus also outside the 
ranks of the Information Bureau”. 

Hi is, very briefly, is the charge sheet 
which sounds too good to be true. It 
contains everything from the charge of 
Trotskyism and deviation from Marxist- 
Leninism to the classic personal attack— 
"inordinate ambitioHj grandeeism and cun¬ 
ning calculation”. The document also 
reveals that Tito’s major crime is that 
for one reason or another he has refused 
to be dictated to by Stalin. Perhaps Tito 
fancies himself as a second Stalin (and 
the Daily IForAer, for one, did much 10 
build up that myth around Tito) and Is 


blind to the fate reserved for those who 
show themselves too independent where 
Moscow is concerned. Or perhaps Moscow 
has shot her bolt for such a document 
as the Cominform statement, in our 
opinion, presupposed the grovelling ac¬ 
ceptance by the guilty party. Instead, all 
the Communigt Parties have paid lip- 
scr\Mce to Mosco*"*-' pronouncement 
except Yugoslavia! 

Now one must await c^'ents. Will 
Moscow accept defeat or will the Red 
Army bring a liiiJe concrete "brotherly 
help” to Tlio and his friends? Only 
when [ho answer to this question will be 
given w'ill the politicieng be able to draw 
conclusions for the next move in their 
game of power politics. 

For us the scene Is unchanged. Or 
should wc revise our opinion of Tito if 
he successfully resists Stalin, and say that 
there arc now two Stalins in Euyope 
instead of one Stalin and a stooge? 


by a trio of soldiers, ihe !oi of them 
,■ Alabama wo a conicmptuout* 

TheyVe not one whii better than the 
German girls [ ” He pomied at ihe passing 
green woods. 'Tt's prctiv country, 
though." At this, Oklahoma roused from 
deep perusal of his comic book. Gang 
Busters. "Y'eah,” he declared, porten- 

liously, "but t donh think weT ever get 
it outiH these people. They just seem 
to have it ingrained in ihcir natures.” 

Alabama seemedagree, “^ell, some 
of ’em sure get ycrtrdowm. No inorah at 
alL 1 can’t be with my owm girl all of 
the time, and of course you always want 
a woman. So one night, believe it or 
not, w^hen I went home with one, and 
woke up around daylight, there were three 
of ’em tucked in with me. Td been 
drunk as usual the night before, and the 
ocher two just fastened 10 me somehow.” 
West Virginia couldn't let the mention of 
being drunk slip past. He told with 
relish of how, near Forbach, shortly 
before V-B Day, he had gone into a big 
house to sec what he could steal. "We 
thought there might be something valuable 
hidden dowTi the cellar, and there aure 
was. Gallons of champagne and cognac 
and wine, and our whole unit practically 
lived dowm there w’hcn we could make it.” 


youth from Nowhere wa.? stabbed 
^ out of silence. Two coloured soldicri 
had gone laughing down the ccuTidor to 
a comparimem filled with other Negroes. 
"There goes one of the troubles over 
here,” he groused, "Shouldn’t have sent 
them over. They got more rights than a 
w,*hitc manl” "Oh, I don’t know,” 
chipped In Alabama, "last year I took a 
long trip after t was sick, and because I’d 
done pretty well with marks and other 
rackets, I blew in my whole roll, all of 
$3,S0{), and I came back broke and tired, 
and a coloured corporal came up to me 
in the station where I was waiting, and 
said, ’Look Corporal, 1 got a boTCle, 
whsddya say we finish it together?’ 1 
told him, "T never drink after any black 
man. He said, ‘I know you’re white. Til 
go and get another bottle, okay?’ He did, 
too, and we had a good time. If rhey 
just know their place, they’re not so bad/* 
Long before he got that far, the silent 
youth had become embedded in hi-s comic 
book, Oklahoma, bored, pulled one out 
of his pocket, loo, and w'ent to work on it. 

Said Alabama suddenly, "Getting bade 
to Germans, you got to be tough with 
’em, that’s all. when you know they are 
real Krauts. One time 1 was looking for 
a place to sleep, up beyond Strasbourg, 
and my buddy and I came info this 
village, see, and wc found some KrautSj 
a famil 3 * that wouldn’t give us a room. 
Said they hadn’t any space, but we w^ere 
tired, and didn’t believe ’em. So I 
Dulled the pin on a grenade and let 
have it right through the window, where 
they were sitting. Killed 'cm, just like 
that." West Virginia couldn’t match that 
one, but he tried. He had done a lot of 
pretty bad things, he guessed, one time at 
Bremerhaven, after he’d mixed up some 
denatured alcohol and whisky and 
aspirins, to stretch it out. 

.^labama had been wounded in the 
fighting just before the end of the war, 
and he had only one lung. But he was 
nonchalant about it. A$ wre came into 
Nuremberg I asked him, "Would you 
mind straightening me out on your service 
stripes?” Obligingly he pointed to his 
breast. "This (3 for combat in the 
European theatre, this for being now with 
the European command." He modesfly 
stopped^ but New Jersey helped him out. 
"The other one," New Jersey explained, 
"i$ for good conduct.” With kindly 
courtesy, all the boys started swinging 
down our heavy bags. "Yeah,” said 
Alabamba, as we went down the steps, 
“for five years in a row they got nothing 
on me. You remember, I told you I 
alw'ays went straight and kept out of 
trouble.” 

Preti.) 


NEW DEFINITION 

"Blackleg” used to be a term for a 
man who defied his union in a strike 
crisis. Now ir is being used for any man 
who obeys his union. 

Daiiy Express, 24y"6/4S, 
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.JLTV'EMLJS DELI.VQUE^'CV 
a IV ENGLISII MIDDLE- 
TOWN, by ttermann Maiin- 
Jtctni (Routledge, 12 / 6 ). 

A CONSIDERABLE literature has 
groM’n up in recent years on the sub¬ 
ject of juvenile delinquency—chiefly as a 
result of the great increase in juvenile 
crime during the war and post-war years. 
It is a subject which has considerable 
interest for people of progressive outltwk, 
but the very invesiigation of the subject 
is really s fundamcnul dtidsm of the 
ideas of punishment inherent in the 
system of law. For as soon as one begins 
to probe into the factors which cause 
juvenik crime one has already begun to 
abandon the idea of individual respon¬ 
sibility in these matters which provides 
the sole philosophical and logical justifi¬ 
cation tor punishment. 

For it is clear that if the environment 
in which these young delinquents have been 
reared is partly or even mainly respon¬ 
sible for the crimes they commit, then it 
is the environment, not the individual 
delinquent w’hich must be "punished'". 
It is necessary to say at the outset that 
none of the investigators of delinquency 
proceed to this logical position* They seek 
means of mitigating the drcumsianccs 
which enquiry after enquiry has shown to 
be the causal factors, but they always 
seem to see these circumstances as 
special and peculiar ones, instead of re¬ 
garding them as the extreme manifesta- 
lions of faults which nm through the 
whole social struaure. 

The present study was an intensive 
examination of a number of delinquenis 
in Cambridge before and during the w-ar, 
whose object was the eiuddation of ccr- 
uin environmental factors, such as the 
effect of size of tow^, of the nature of the 


A Sociological Novel from America 

KNOCK ON ANY 


KNOCK ON AAV DOOR, 
Willard Motley* (Collins^ 
10/6J 

'JTilS book is another of those im¬ 
mense sodological novels which 
emerge from America periodically^ 
wrapped up like fictioo and usuaUy 
wrinen by John dos Passos or J* 
(**Studs Lonigan”) Farrell, a hybrid 
of the documentary^ and ihe cncertain- 
jnent* Though the message Mr* 
Motley wants to put across is one 
which many people will be glad to 
accept again, that does not excuse his 
bludgeoning of the reader with crude 
scniimentaliijes, repetition of the ob¬ 
vious, blamed chamcEcrisation, capital 
letters when his writing itself fails to 
convey sufficient emotion and, the 
playing yet once more of an old, noisy 
and intolerable record of background 
detail—in short his lack of artistry 
and his bad craf tsmanship (though ad¬ 
mit ledly it is not bad craftsmanship 
by what are now ordinary standards), 
the ugliness and therefore the untruth 
of his novel cansidered purely as a 
novel and not as a piece of humane 
pleading. It is a gripping story, a 
compelling story, “an outstanding 
novel of 1948'* as a reviewer all too 
truthfully says, and if you have not 
already read the innumerable noveli 
of the same type you may get a thrill 
of horror from the scenes in the re¬ 
form school and the death-house with 
which much of this book is concerned. 
In brief, as a novel this book is quite 
good as they go. It is precisely be¬ 
cause of this that it deservea d^un- 
dadon, for whereas the least practised 
reader can tell that the work, say, of 
Miss du Maurier, Mr. Chase, or Mr. 
Horlcr is bad, conmbuUDg nothing 
to his experience of life, enriching his 
imagination in no way at all but 
simply depleting it, the chorus of 
praise that invariably rises from the 
compromised press when a good piece 
of kitsch appears may bamboozle him 
into believing that a novel such as 
Knock on Any Door has some living 
conneaion with Uterarure, that it 
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mirrors, that is to say, and refieas 
back to illuminate the writing of 
Shakespeare and Swifcj or again, the 
undoubted sincerity of the writer and 
his laudable indignation at social in¬ 
justice may carry the reader away into 
supposing that this sincerity and in¬ 
dignation have been adequately ex¬ 
pressed as literature, instead of 
serving to blunt that instrument. It 
is the duty of a critic to point out 
these things] admittedly it is a 
pleasurable duty, for after being 
knocked about by Mr* Motley*s five 
hundred pages one emerges feeling 
rather resentful. 

From a different point of view the 
book is excellent. The time taken by 
the writer to amass his facts, the six 
years devoted to their deployment in 
this expose of American social tired¬ 
ness, has been spent rewardingly* The 
story deals with a sensitive, religious 
boy named Nick Romano, whose 
family suffer in the Depression and 
have to move to a poorer district, 
where Nick finds it easy to express 
his disillusionment by minor de¬ 
linquency. Reform school fixes his 
hatr^ of authority and makes it the 
motive for nearly all his subsequent 
behaviour. 7 ’hcn comes Chicago and 
more elliLient crime, ihc first alley- 
girls, tlic poolrooms, the robbery with 
violence, the homosexuals, the mar^ 
riage wrecked by impotence, tJie 
nigln-murdcr of a poljceman, the 
wdl-lit trial, the deciric chair, guilt, 
din and defiance; the darker side ol 
the American dream. Everything 
is here: shoddy living conditions, 
sadistic reform school, corrupt police, 
crooked Icgafity (Nick's defence ad¬ 
vocate is almost as dishonest as his 
prosecutor), and the good citizens 
watching the execution through plate 
glass. 7 'hc book should be recom¬ 
mended to the good citizens, but for 
most anarchists it will seem only a 
highly-coloured reproduction of what 
is already a well-known black and 
white picture* 


'housing, etc. But its chief interest for 
readers of Freedom lies in the general 
questions raised. 

First of all the nature of the crimes i 
the huge majority—94 per cent, before 
the war and 93 per cent* during the war— 
were offences against property* In the 
prc-ivar group 74 per cent, of the objects 
stolen were valued at less than 20/-; the 
figure falling to 42*9 per cent, during the 
war (one wonders if this fall h merely a 
reflection of the rise in prices occasioned 
by the war?) 

Then there is the nature of the delin¬ 
quents. This enquiry, like so many 
previous ones, sho^^^s that the majority of 
juvenile delinquents come from broken or 
unsatisfactory homes, many of them being 
illegitimate. The problem has indeed 
been spoken of as the problem of the 
"aftectionless” character. The case history 
of many mdividual instances shows the 
same pathetic facts; a child whose 
emotional stability has been sapped by a 
lack of love in his upbringing; who feels 
himself to be outside society, and has no 
feeling of membership of or solidarity 
with the communityi whose "crimes** (it 
seems absurd sometimes to describe their 
petty ofiences in such a strong term) arc 
sometimes consciously recognised by the 
child to be an expression of hostility to¬ 
wards society, and then the pitifully in¬ 
adequate means of redemption for these 
lost children. 

There can be nb doubt of the good 
intentions of the probation officers and 
welfare workers and even of the juvenile 
magistrate's courts—for who could deal 
with children*s offences with the un¬ 
sympathetic attitude of the religious 
approach which regards each olfender as 
strictly responsible for his offence? But 
the sorry decline from the probation 
officer, the welfare homes and Child 
Guidance Clinics Whose aim is clearly to 
help the child, to the Remand Homes, the 
Borstals and finally the prisons, w'hose 
aim is equally dearly to protect sodety, 
shows only too clearly how inadequate are 
the means of reciamation available* 

And in all these studies, the child 
delinquents may be the "offenders'* but it 
is sodety w'hich comes up for indictment. 
Once again the preponderance of property 
offences shows how powerfully rooted is 
contemporary crime in the property struc¬ 
ture of society. One cannot but recognise 
that the majority of these offences would 
automatically disappear in a sodety 
which did not express its value through 
individual property. 

Much more hnporant, however, is the 
inabiliiy of sodety to provide the atmos¬ 
phere of love which could counteract 
the absence of love in the upbringing of 
these delinquents. And what a reflection 
on sodety is it that to the misfortune 
of a loveless childhood the courts can 
usually only add some form of additional 
legal puni^ment. The alleged need to 
protect society only too clearly aggravates 
the iovelessness at the bottom of the 
delinquent*s situation, and confijms his 
progress from juvenile to adult crime and 
the ghastly waste of lives in prison 
sentences and careers of crime* 

Again and again, the investigator un- 



Behind all this is Mr* Motley's 
ihcsis: rhac life is deterministic, 
humuii beings only samples (or the 
behaviourist; Nick has no choice. 
This simplified view of life is the 
fuundttiion for ihc iiriisiic failure ol 
the book. Since (here is no room for 
play between freedom iind iiecessiiy, 
there is no room for irony and no 
possibility of tragedy. Hence, per- 
haps, the introduLi ion of false 
Tragedy; the piling on of emotion; 
the prolonged fingering at the single 
string of Nick’s experience in ihc 
death-cell (and sometimes one feeh 
that ilie author is enjoying ihis 
primitive musk); a crudity quite un¬ 
justified by the adokaence of the 
main character. Admirable as this 
book is as an indictmem, it is a pity 
that it [jossesses no quality likely lo 
give it permanence. 

I..A. 


covers unsatisfaaory home con dit ions, 
only CO find that progress i$ blocked by 
the refusal of the parents lo eo-opcratc. 
And since their own unsatisfaaorincss 
is presumably the product of ihcir own 
emotional and social difficulties, this 
refusal is more likely to be an inability 
to co-operate. If the home is hopeless 
the next resort is to the Home, And even 
the most exceptional of these cannot 
adequately—^in existing circumstances— 
replace the lacking parental love, while 
the majority must offer the cold and dis¬ 
approving touch of institutionalism. 

In conclusion, one feels all the time 
the unreality of our society, its complete 
absence of community feeling. No doubt 
each of these children has been observed, 
by a sympathetic neighbour; but our 
economic and social structure makes it 
impossible for these to take over the res¬ 
ponsibilities of the inadequate parents. 
Indeed, if they tried to do so, the law, in 
its determination to protect society 
(w'hich in this pse means protecting the 
state from having to shoulder economic 
responsibilities for children which in law 
rests on the shoulders of the parents, 
however inadequate) w^ould obsiruct such 


a social and humane endeavour. In 
praciice the care of the delinquent child 
lies between its unsatisfactory home, and 
the equally unsatisfactory Home. 

But in a free society, noi iplit by 
class differences, and in which the mdi¬ 
vidual is not overburdened by the need 
to look after himself and his dependents 
in competition with his fellow^ communal 
feelings would have free play» and a 
child which lacked love at home, would 
almost certainiy receive some measure of 
compensation from those uidividuais 
whose sympathy and love for children is 
seeminglv boundless even in our sodety. 
Indeed, such an inlcgral sodety would 
do much not merely to repair and redaim 
the delinquent child; it would also strike 
at the root of delinquency itself by re¬ 
moving many of those problems which 
make for unsatisfactory homes. 

That these studies of the sociologists 
disclose the inadequades of sodety in 
re] a lion to juvenile offenders is dear, k 
is for anarchists to point the way to a 
social structure which meets these 
criticisms. 

J*H. 


THE IRISH 


THE HUSH, by Scan O’Fao/arii 
(Penjltiin Books, 1/6)* 

i^R* O'FAOLAIN deserves gralitude 
from the Irish as well as from the 
English and everybody else for writing 
a book about the Irish which is not the 
usual sordid history of political events. 
Sensitive people refrain from reading 
Anglo-Irish political history just as they 
instinctively turn their eyes away from 
human suffering. ^ It is an'understandable 
form of selfishness. Anyhow, the Anglo- 
Irish political problem is claimed to be 
almost ‘solved* and, as a fellow- 
countryman put it to me last summer J 
“We have got rid of foreign rule* 
Now we have to deal with our own 
bastards,** The book is not sboni all 
that son of thing! 

It is a fresh, new sort of history, the 
theme being the growth of the Irish 
mind from remote times and its contri¬ 
bution to the general stream of 
"Western’* civilization. Thus, it does on 
a small canvas for the Irish what Henri 
Hubert’s monumental works do for the 
'Rise* and ‘Decline* of the Celts in 
general—a subject of great interest to 
readers of Freedom if for one reason only 
—that until the Irish Free State came 
into existence there is not a single case 
on record of the existence of a Celtic 
State! Until the coming of the Normans, 
the Irish had no ‘government', they elected 
or sa<ied their kings on a basis of con¬ 
venience, and the nearest thing they had 
to a legal system was not a system but 
a semi-poetical, idealistic code (the Brehon 
Laws) which aimed at high ideals of 
justice which the cofaimunities of families 
making up tribes ‘administered* without 
the use of a prison service—about the 
w'orst punishment being banishment from 
the community or death in extreme cases, 
which were somewhat rare. This did not 
mean an absence of occasional rows! 
The pictures of that old civilization— 
c* 300 B.C. to c* 500 A.D.—given to us 
by native chroniclers much later tend to 
be what many of us consider to be just 
a little too pleasant! On the other hand, 
there seems to be no evidence that the 
self-working, government less commumtics 
did not on the whole lead a happy 
existence* A really good account of them 
has still to be written. 

It is a great pleasure to read O'Faolaiit's 
dear exposition and interpretation of this 
very long history and his remarks on 
Irish ‘dualism* ^ An old West Cork 
woman when asked whether she believed 
in fairies said: "1 do not, but ihcy'tc 
there.*' How very Irish, you may say! 
And I rcrneiuber in niy youth an old 
wiinian who used to go home from market 
slightly cxhalied with whiskey and who 
wmild shout when passing our garden, 
"Stop that noise r* to which we replied, 
“ There it no noise," and she immedmtclv 
shnuica buck, "Well, lor karl" Taking 
everything into consideration, the Irish 
seem to be (and to have alw'ayv been) 
conservative, anarchist pagans with a 
sense of tile supernatural and un odd sort 
of ‘superiority complex' us Herrcnvolk of 
personal freedom. "Wc'll do what we like 
with oursclvei, but let others leave be" 


We iirc itfMv orders for: 

Raich's Funciion of tli-' Oigasm 30^- 
„ il ii S«xuaf Revolution 17, 6 

,, MnnPiychologvofF&iCism 22/6 

Wolfa'i Emotional Ptaqua v. 

Ofqono BSophyiiti S/6 


—'this is the stiff-necked attitude of most 
normal Irish people* To-day, it has 
resulted in a situation demanding^and 
getting—*their attention: quasi-clericai 
Fascist rule, poor education, poor social 
services, exploitation of the poor by 
middle-class tycoons in alliance witfi 
State and Church; and so forth. The 
freedom they hoped for is not there I The 
remedy is being prepared, but will lake 
time* 

C.D, 
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BERDYAEV v. BAKUNIN 

Hear , 

MijihC I bt Aliov-cd 3 liuk tci 

conimcni briefly cJti ih-c potii.i!' regsreJitT-p. 
Micolfls Berdvku'v whicii were rsiised by 
V. Hui;goii in ymir June llLh isJtic? ^ 

Ar flnrirvhisl" riiAcIcr of Beftiyaev's 
critici^ ''J social innvements ivuuld 
probnbly find some diJfIctjhy in assessing 
his pe?siuon in telacton to ihc anarchist 
philosophv. Your conrespondent is per- 
ftetiy correct iti saying i!i:it Berdyaev's 
personalism differed fundamentally from 
anarchism—since personalism is con» 
ctmeif with ffcedom s& a first renlity* 
svliilsv anarchism is concerned with free¬ 
dom as tt necessity. What 1 attempted 
to point out in my short essay of some 
’weckiv ago ivas that anarchism is impotent 
unless its supporters can come upon a 
realisation of the iruc character of free¬ 
dom and crcflitve pcwver—which now^ 
sinev they live and ihink in n realm of 
necessity, they tend to objectify' wholly* 
In short: if snarchism h to mean any¬ 
thing lor me n must be reborn of that 
freedom which is the source of 3II 
creanon* human and divine! A spiritual 
undeftaking which* as I pointed out be¬ 
fore* miist prove difficult of accepLanoc for 
most arnrchists. 

It must be atressed that Berdyaev did 
not rule out the need for social struggle* 
"^cit he feared was ihe triumph of the 
“herdsman"*—the proletanan—as opposed 
to the w^ho has a sacred signi- 

hcancT, and h poientialiy an aristocrat 
of ihe spirit. Berdyaev saw’ the seeds of 
an iniolerabk ma&s tyranny in the 
collecEirist doctrifie of Bakunin. 

Of courscj Berdyaev's philosophy of 
Personality has its source and fulfilment 
in Christ. In a living and dynamic 
Christ, Who reveals personality as a 
reality inieraciivc between God and Man 
—and Who has little or no meaning for 
enardiists and others who can only bring 
them selves to tolerate a purely historical 
figure j an enlightened teacher, about 
whom several quite untenable myths were 
woven. Herben Read "called Jesus 
''The Great Insurgem*'—but is only 
adapting Him uj suit his own politics, 
and utII not realise that Juub has no 
revolutionary power for man unless known 
as a living Person! 

The other point about Berdyaev—that 
he w'as* in fan, a member of the Orthodox 
Church—is al«i importani* He was 
always an intensely critical member, but 
clearly realised the dangers attached to 
forming or joining dissentient factions 
merely to suit cme^s own particular per- 
ccptiDn of truth* It is this tendency 
which ha*, made of Christianity the 
well-nigh impotent hoich-pnrch which if 
is ic^day. 


*A1I organise lions and counter- 
organisationt carry the gcmi of their own 
collapse. Scrnicthing more personal and 
subversive is called for* 

Sincerely yours, 

Lieds, Eric Thacker. 

A "SHLVLLOW'’ 
AGNOSTIC REPLIES 

As a person who professes tu adhere 
to “shallow" agnostidsm may J be allowed 
to attempt a reply to some of the points 
raised in P. M. *M. Huggon's letter? His 
letter is typical of that point of view 
which, whilst admiring its own profundity, 
docs not in any way auempt to answer 
the cri lid SITUS of the egmsiic (incidentally, 
Air. Huggon, Herbert Read calls himself 
an agnostic, too), the atheist and the 
sceptic, but talks in derisive tones about 
’'mnciccnih-century sha I lowness’“side- 
whiskered atheism’’ or, in a more sepul¬ 
chral tone, "degrading materialism”. I 
agree that simply to propagate the creed 
of Bradlaugh and say that it is the last 
word on the irrationality, or otherwise, 
of religion is somew^hat obsolete, but to 
attach the label "shallow” to the philo¬ 
sophies ol Huxley, Spencer, Proudhon, 
Bakui^in or any of the other nineieenth- 
ceniury freethinkers is not only prejudice 
but nonscnsicaL 

Perhaps ii is fortunate that your cor¬ 
respondent is not an anarchist, since to 
take the somewhat dogmatic statements of 
Eric Thacker, dress them up in a plat- 
tude^ about "an act of faith concerning 
man’s nature” and put them forward as 
a conienrion concerning the attitude of 
anarchism towards religion would find 
very liiUe s^rnipathy in a movcmcni whose 
very diversity of opinion constitutes its 
unity. If we agree with an adaptation of 
a remark of Ibsen's that "what you call 
iruiii I call truths” then that attitude, 
vfbich has, imfonunately, been expressed 
in previous issues of Freedom, of "the 
anarchist would do this” or "the proper 
anarchist view should be this” is deserving 
of strong condemnation. 

Incidentally, why is Mr. Huggon so 
derisive concerning nineteenth-century, 
(ric!) agnostics when his own creed is at 
least nearly two thoui^nd years old? One 
would ima^nc from his letter that the 
only criterion by which to judge a 
philosophy is its newness J 

S, E. Parker. 


RELIGION AND THE 
SOCIAL REVOLl TiON 

Dear Comrades, 

May I ask F. A. Ridley a question 
itboui religion and ihc social revolutiori? 

In your last issue he VLTriics: the main 
function of present-day religion "is pre¬ 
eminently, a poiirica! one, that brings 
religion and its churches into the orbit 
of the Social Revolution as one of its 
most ubiquitous and dangerous enemies* 
I hope (hat this undoubted fact justiBes 
the publication by a Social-Revolutionary 
journal like Freedofn^ of the present 
ankle!” 

It certainly doesi but what I cannot 
grasp is why it does not equally justify 
its publicaEion in a ,soc{al-rc^'^oluEionary 
journal like the Socialist Leader, of which 
Ridley is cc^editof? I welcome seeing 
Ridley write in Freedom^ but what I 
would like to know is how he can justify 
the silence of his own paper on this vital 
topic, because only too often one sees 
in the Socialist Leader support for the 
ubiquitous and dangerous enemy of sodal 
revolution insofar as support for certain 
Christian Socialist bodies goes, and also 
open support for whai Ridl<^ accurately 
describes as "Ziqnist Imperialism”. 

I realise, of course, what Ridley’s 
position is^ like a number of other 
sincere and revolutionary-thinking sociali’ 
istS) he finds that the IhL.?. programme 
is written by socialist thinkers and its 
membership consists largely of older 
social-democrats belonging to the early 
l.L,P. and the Krir Hardie tradition, with 
some younger pacifists with no back¬ 
ground in the working-class movement. 
Hence the socialist thinkers find them¬ 
selves writing a programme in advance of 
the membership, and for that reason, I 
suppose, they tend sometimes to go a bit 
easy cm them* But isn't it better in those 
circumstances to go back ”in the wilder¬ 
ness” and not devote one’s energies to 
keeping the party alive?—now’ that die 
more oppcutumstie lenders of the I.L.P. 
have gone over to their natural home in 
the labour Party, why exealy do the 
intelligent socialists like Ridley write a 
progressive programme of workers’ 
coundls, anti-imperiaHsm, revolutionary 
attitude to religion, &c*, for a party 
which js really a long way behind it? 
London. K.A.B. 


THE CASE OF 
PETER GREEN 

Dear FRiirNns, 

I liavc read in tu-day’s paper of the 
case (the first in the National Fres 5 ) of 
a young fellovr of 17, whose address is 
in East Ham, having been ^ven 3 yaars* 
Borsidl for refusing to submit to an army 
medical exam. The Mayor of West Ham 
is apparently to be petitioned, I hope the 
Freedom Defence Committee takes up the 
case. 

By the wayj only a small paragraph is 
given lo the case of a deserter escaping 
from escort at London Bridge Station and 
being cornered by a gang of platelayers— 
I flsk yon, has not the State enough 
weapons with which to enslave citizens— 
Prisons, Glasshouses, Police, Soldiers, 
Civil Servants, M.1.5, Special Branch, 
etc., that workmen have to do their part 
in destroying the liberty of others? 

I should point out that I was fined 
IS or a month and ordered to be detained 
TiM I submitted for a term not exceeding 
three months* I gave in after 14 days— 
was dragged into Army—discharged on 
medical grounds six months later^— 
uwir. Am not proud of record but cannot 
bear militarism to this day—oow wc have 
Labour Government doling out 3 year 
Borstal sentences to lads of 17 in peace¬ 
time, because they will not tolerate un¬ 
reasonable demands by the Staie. 1$ not 
the State manufacturing criminals? I 
have written to the person concerned and 
am going m write to Home Secretary. 
East Skecru P- C. Osmond. 

THE FATE OF RUSSIAN 
ANARCHISM 

Dear Comrades^ 

The attitude of the Russian authorities 
as regards the famous pioneers of Russian 
Anarchism is very interesting. It is ob¬ 
viously impossible for them to expunge all 
memory of such men as Bakunin, 
Kropotkin, &c., so they enshrine them 
into classical antiques and stop the 
circulation of their anti-aurhoriiarian 
writings. Tolstoy in particular has been 
the victim of a gross fraud, in that during 
World War II his name and memory 
were invoked as a s 3 ?inbol of Russian 
patriotism against the invaders, when 
Tolstoy actually was an extreme pacifist 
and never 0 patriot* 

It is interesting to read in Freedom that 
the street where Kropotkin was born was 
named after him and housed a museum, 
now removed and existent no longer. It 
is interesting to note how* sympaihisers 
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with the Russian Government have done 
same thing in this country. Whilst 
in London recently, I visited a w'ell-known 
'left' bookshop, namely, Collett of 
Charing Cross Road, which decorates the 
walls with pictures of “great pioneers of 
flodttUsm” and, lo and behold, who should 
f see but Peter Kropotkin* 1 asked the 
assistant if they stocked any of his booli:, 
or pamphlcii. Oh, no. Sort of "you look 
but you mustn’t touch’ style! 

LondoTt* T. Hart, 

a dream 

REVOLUTION ? 

Dear Comrades, 

I found George Mell/s article on the 
"Revolution Of Desire" quite poetio 
(modern style) but it is, I think, advisable 
to know what you’re talking about before 
gush 90 much. 

It sounds quite romantic to refer to 
the "anafchisi w’ho knows Bakunin by 
heart, and has never examined the inside 
of a flower or the sex of a woman”, but 
obviously Melly just thinks of anarchism 
as a written creed, set down in the 
writings of a theorist like Marx, for whom 
he substitutes his contemporary Bakunin. 
Whoever has beard of anybody knowing 
Bakunin by Jieart? What collection of 
iheoriea did Bakunin write out that one 
could read? 

George Melly finds "many anarchists 
think that the replacement of parliament 
by workers' syndicates will solve every- 
thing" hut men form the syndiizaies, etc* 
He must find his anarchists in the dreams 
he writes about. To replace parliament 
by w’orkers’ ayndlcates would only turn 
such from being revolutionary to being 
auiboriiarian. Surely anarchism is based 
on the knowledge that wc cannot tmsr 
men in places of high authority. 

Up to a point he niay be right that 
"thn,* poet or artist can be a revolutionary 
of the greatest importance—^but I sup¬ 
pose the accent is on the word "can”. So 
many arc obsessed with an intellectual 
snobbery that they are somewhat apart 
from us ordinary mortals, that—like 
himself—they want to deny the pos¬ 
sibility that any workers can be libertarian 
instead of authoritarian^mdividual 
instead of collective—just as capitalist 
or working-class poets and artists (for 
they do come into one category or 
another however much they want to deny 
it) can aa according to ihemseives indi¬ 
vidually. 1 think if he examines his 
secret wwld a hit more he will find his 
mismterpretadon of anarchism some¬ 
where mixed up with the class division 
of society. 

Youra fraternally, 

London, 


Through the Press 


PROTECTiNG 

INNOCENTS 

1 

In Bcyiiion last week, Ginn & Co,, 
largot publiiher of schoolbooks in the 
U-S., ruihed a revisioti of it^^^ best-selling 
Vforid Geofraphy by Geologist John 
Hodgdon Bradley. TexaR, which would 
uic 10.900 copies of the book, had objeaed 
to aomc of ^e nice thing Bradley (an 
.cx-marjnc) had to sav about Russia when 
he v.Tuie tii^. book in 1945 The new 
ITo^/d Giso^rtipfty for 'Icxas. with the 
author'!: tort^eni, would call Russia the 
'"biggest” initciid of the "grcBiesi” nation 
in Europe, r^' due*, 'he Soviet government’s 
iichitvcTneni6 from "mighiy" to "con* 
fidcrablc" duM-figradc Rutiia’s claim to 
wirm-v. .itcr Biiliit piuts from "des¬ 
perately’ "verv much ncided”. 


On dit iv dl hur.L ^ picture td Stalin. 
With pd'-iiiuuic Iteling .m.J - Siiravagant 
gcslUTv J ^chcxjlbuv declaimed m epic 
ocm in pniicc f.i Stsihn This 

appened in Washingion, D T 
In tbi^ ‘)Ch^»t»lrcxjru m » 

Ing hnu.w m ihe txpstjL STaliu - prsir-: 
were ■till being iiuug week—but not 

for lonj» n’hc Kremlin had oril< ih< 
Soviet Schwl ck'vrd, und lIk v,’hi>d‘ 
kids children tif Rusrdiirv dip Ion at-, and 
clerkV, rcLumiJ K- In New York 

and London, other hovict yount? ter*. h..J 
also received their marching «<rucT* Hv 
keeping ihcm in epanue -.chu^jh, th' 
Soviet ftuvcrniijfctii had tried tn tiivultiU 
ihciT inmrs.ent , nl>n?ud frr*ni. ouiuju and 

cnrrupiing Wcitm Appiircnily 

.Moacow now (htaj'chl lh:ii I hr unlv i4iiL.i: 
ihey would really be afe from cupita^ ( 
cuniBminauoM wjr- hatk burr ? 

Iwn :'h o 4K. 

KEEP THE PARTY CLEAN ! 

Mr. Auk'e, a<lcirL‘ii*imt; 2(Lftd(i imrnii! 
tural wntte* at SkcKm-^ yesterday* dc^- 
cribed the Ck>mmuniiil.v i-v p«t^pk wh" 
have a * Vested inicrcit in chiio^” 

"Wc »;hflU nut accept the f.ommuiusi 
doctrine,” he toid. "'I hat duLinnt •pniii.p 
in the Eaai. Onenul in us Liimcptinn. H 
doev noi belong lo iIk- mam *d 

dcmocraiic thought. 

"Wc in this country have our own 
democratic Sodaliam m which we believe, 
and wc have a higher siandBrd tium they 
have jn the Haai with regard to iiumiiTt 
rigbls, and, I think, ihdr way uf life 
111 together,” 

r *Vc«?j Ckroiuck^ 2S/G/4K. 

[A-h Mr. Attlee has previously dcs- 
■ibed his Pariy programme as one 


based on Chrisdanity, ought we to 
accept that Oriental doctrine as pan 
of the main stream of democratic 
activity? It springs funher in the 
East that Mr. Attlee despises. 

CHRISTIAN MORALITY 

Sponsors of the annual West Virginia 
beauty pageant have asked Pope Pius 
XII LO express his position on Bishop 
John j. Swim’s ruling that any Catholic 
girl unicring the contest faces ex- 
communicadon. 

The appeal was made in a cablegram 
addressed lo ihc Vatican by William J. B. 
Miller* public relations man for the 
pagcani- 

Two Catholic girls withdrew^ after the 
Bishop of Wheeling denounced such con- 
1 -J*. "totally pagan” and "absolutely 
immoral” and wiid "if nakedness were 
eliminauJ the whole thing would fall to 

Pit-LL 

A .y Herald Vrifijuie, 29/fj/4fi- 

COMMONSENSE IS 
CRIMINAL 

Iwo Si.util I (indon fiimilieti who 

■,v' ppi 1 " have had quit notices 

friiiii flivir liindlorJ^, ^ jmhcrwcU and 
Deiuliird f ^untib. 

'1 hu Juiiiitljc* were friendfl and wi.fi^ 
jlU ’i- q pn faUs .Ixnji ilu- ^anle tiniL, 
Lm Mr llniniws J iinncjl nwnu-hup 

JliaOJ/cr whfi qualfljtii im li Urplfurd 
< 'uincil pie full ui Knlmu Ki .nl. Siuiih 
HtrnwiiJ.tv, S I' , had lo liiui and 

iiiorU’V ['> wijtk Jt NuJihead 

On ilic 4.1 her huml, Mr. Sianley 
Voynx '/V., docker, uiven .1 luu-fuh in 
KuidHihy Avenue. .’’timheai.J, S Ji., 
iiM'ielkd [u wtuk . tiuu a qmirui ul 
H r' lle from tin: 1 unmll’t. hoiiie. 

So They vAi‘pj,K l 

Thui l^. nu.nthi agi*, and fur a 

y.ar ihiv.p :d licS mhci’i refit, but now 
thev hu'*.. t 'L’li [nld lo quii. 

A Drrifutd li-iu'.in . nl.-Uial LoriUTienlcJ 
yi-slCTtlay "The council wai granted ft 

liny po.-vi ion .Ifillr uKfttnMi Mr. 
Young ai I ifnl-j-th ( ouruy Giiurt in 
April, bill it ^ lun v -1 be^n enforced,” 

A (’‘amiwwell onicml told lue; "A 
tiuii^e 10 qujt hui brcri !.rrvtd on Mi. 
I’unncll and .1 enun^y cmirt applituiion 
for pos^'CTi’ionv 11 duwti fur hearing 
an September l.lili*" 

Neta Chnmuk, 2J/(i/48 


HUSH 1 

A sure way of preventing leakage of 
secrets is 10 take die Press into one’s con¬ 
fidence and say, “This h o(f the record," 
declared A4r. T* Dribe^ (Lab., Maldon) 
in the Commons last night* 

Mr. Dribcrg was calling attention to 
the recem prosecution 0 / Mr. Atkinaon, a 
journalist, at Driffield, Yorks, who was 
alleged to have obtained from a lelephone 
operator infoirmalion about two crimesr^ 
one a “murder” invented by the police to 
trap him. 

Mr, Dribcrg suggested that the Official 
Secrets Acts were not intended for this 
kind of case. 

Sir Hanley Shaweross, Attorney 
General, replying, said these Acts were 
not Itmiied 10 casis of spying. 

IL was contrary to ibe public interest 
that those who sent messages by tele¬ 
phone or teleBraph should run the risk of 
having tbdr messages disclosed. 

NetL's Chronkk. 25/6/48. 

T'his docs fiOL of course* apply to the 
Police wdio have the right to open 
letters and ”tap” ’phones* 

PHILADELPHIA CIRCUS 

i hc Hcpublican PuiLv convenLion here 
wan m full %winp Very soon the 
immlnaiiny spet-di fur Marrld SniNien wii’i 

liJLIillT 

Mr. Si«."i’n'i rnnipaigncni were the 
juirr hcalUty und vig(irinii!i .md dplriicd 
und ijUH-ll .i'mdons people In Philu- 
ilcl(Thui, imtl Lljcrc IS Cl* no qurMiun ul not 
h'.ing jblr to eL- the ikoiniDiraiioM tiny 
nii.le—It canic right in nnd saw mt 

ft liokJ nvrr the t!<Kirt ItuiU whicli 
liiouiandi of irolounrd HalkHio and 
tlotited .miong the llftg^ huuKinit Imm she 
roofl it ran up ihc wulU and iuvnUeJ ihe 
gallery wiih bunner'.. u filled* but did 
urn iUnusb, the ettr^ with iu deep* 
j>iiuiiiiii 4 Le, fuij»py HK’er>; and It took 
ruruii wliK'h 1 Imitate to describe lr‘r( 
they iliould be nunundcrkcnod 

(.)n ihc plaifurm there appeared a 
heiiutilul golden htiJ red yiiung (iiii'l In 
giuuu'niii Iv'i'. slink ihuii slack!^ but noi »o 
ligln rth ligliri who. waving a long irmn- 
pet, dupceJ a rhumbo. 

Even in Sfifndufdt 


OLYMPIC GAMES — 

A FORECAST 

Who will win the Olympic Games? 
Britain, of course. We always do. In 
the years gone by wc had the best 
athletes* So we won that way* When 
other countries got too good for us, we 
asimcly decided to win behind the scenes. 
We announced that the com^dtors ol 
other countries were all professionals who 
actually took their training seriously and 
were paid out of State funds. *Anyw 0 y, 
they were unsporting and they were not 
gentlemen. This last made us victorious, 
in our owm eyes, anyway. 

But you can’t always uae the same 
technique. You can blame the w-eathcr 
once. You can blame mysterious illness 
once. You can gay your opponents arc 
cuds, several times. 

But in the end you have to develop 
somc[hmg new. It'll be no use this time 
ir^ung to blame it on the food. The 
Americans used that one in 1930* No. 
we must try something else. 

Quite simply, just before the Games 
proper begin, wc muii announce that wc 
Lkui’t intend to try. If we then win on 
merit, it make ft our opponents' defeat even 
bjtterci. If w'l lose, as wc will, we arc 
covered and the victors look silly and 
•.hamc-faecd. b'or they ura labelled before 
the world .'IS npivti und drones and butter* 
llicf, who Itiivt wjiMed precious time in 
triiining, which ehnuld huvr been used in 
protiucilon. Our teams, on the other 
I land, will appear ur men who ware too 
IHINV digging ami for 0 war-shatlcreil 
world to bother ftboui discus or javelin or 
shly bitk bulls. 

Our morol victory will be eomplctc. 

IV W, MalloUeu, 

LtlHpui, July* 1948. 


OVERDUE REMORSE 

grunt of ttIK) i^ u» be nunJe to the 
8n-ycur-nld wkknv nf ex-Inspector Svme, 
Mr C'hnicr lldc. Home Secretary, has 
revealed in 11 letter to Mr Rc nuJd 
C'hambcrhiin. l.iihour M IV lor Norwood. 

Police urrcHted two men In 1909 for 
"uiilnwfully knocking tmd ringing at a 
dour". Syme fotind It vvus the door of 
thu men'* hguisc nnd to dl^rge 

til cm* 


He was criticised and he made various 
snegations against his superior?. Then 
he was dismissed. Far 35 years he cam¬ 
paigned against his diomiisal He died in 
1945, aged 73, 

Daily Herodd, 17/6/4S* 

FAUX PAS 

When a coloured man was turned away 
from 3 West End restaurant, Mr. Strachey 
warned: “li is within my power to with¬ 
draw cflierUig licences as a penalty/' 

Recently, a coloured man ^vas turned 
away from a Piccadilly bar. He was an 
offictal of the Colomal Office. A prompt 
protest was made* 

After apologising, the maitagcmeni tx* 
plained they had been hawing trouble with 
toughs who bad created a disturbance on 
their premises. Unfortunately, ihc bar 
tender had confused this highly rrapect- 
ablc Civil Ser^’anc with one of these 
people. 

A landlord has the right to refuse any 
customer who behaves badly. 

Swirduy Pictorial 27/6/48. 

WELCOME TO 
"INDIGENOUS GUESTS" 

Fra tern jiJ8 lion has coinc of age. The 
United States Army now' tacitly permtts 
“indigcnoua guests” {official language for 
young female residents of this country) to 
share bachelor billets with *AmeriLiati and 
Allied personnel siattoncJ in Frankfurt* 

The June monthly inforiTiaiion leiicr 
issued by Lhc Frankfurt military pc^t 
engineers points out that "routine checks 
of billets revcfll that on occasions occu- 
pAnrs are sharing their billets vriih 
indigenous gue^tis for a limhed period of 
lime. Investigation shows that these 
guests are in ihc possession of ihc necyanary 
pas.!ies and papers authorising their 
presence in the billets. However, invest!* 
gallon has invariably emborrassed the 
occupanrii and n would be advisable to 
notify the local mnt ofiice when you 
share a billet with auch a guest,” it was 
stated. 

Coupled with the recent remos'al of a 
four-mile fcntc surrounding the European 
Command I kadquarter;! compound, it 
now appear* (hat the .American and 
"Indigenous" populations will become 
acquainted ns never before possible. 

N.Y. nenJd Tributtt, 23.»'a>^8. 

WANTED : MAN WITH 
EXPERIENCE 

Wiih 13 convictions, Frederick Deuni j 
B everley w'cnt to a Labour Exchange to 
find a job* was offered one as prison 
wnrder at Wandsworih Jail , . . 

RctfWttf, 24/6/41. 
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Socialists Support 
Anarchist Resolutions 


AN imcresting conference cnmlcd 
‘Socialism and Peace” held in 

London on the 26th June, The con¬ 
ference was convened by the 
Research Group” (a somewhat obscure 
socialist body) and attended by individuals 
and delegates from many organisations, 
including: Commonwealth, the I.L.P., 
Amalgamated Union of Foundry Workers, 
Women^s Co-op Guilds, the R,CT,, 
World Government Crusade Committee, 
The I^P.U., and The Speruens League, The 
London Groups of the Union of Anarchist 
Groups were represented, and some 
anarchists attended as individuals. 

The conference opened in the morning 
with a Labour AlP,, George Rogers, on 
the platform plugging a strong line for 
the ”Crusadc for World Government”, 
This line supponed from the ftoor 
throughout the day by other World 
GovemmenL enthusiasts, who held that 
the extreme centralisation of power was 
the panacea for war and all other social 
evils. Our anarchist a3mrades strongly 
attacked this line, and tried to show the 
assembly that the drive towards World 
Gos*emnjcnt was likely to be a potent 
source of war, and was in itself a most 
reactionary ideal. They were successful 
in bringing the conference to pass the 
following emergency resolution: 

■'U'e, pr£s^llt m this Conferences 
cofidemn unreservediy the Crusade 
towt^ds World Governmcfit as a 
powerful mtd insidious danger to 
world peace 

So much for the drive for Bigger and 
Better Government! 


Most of the set motions before the 
conference wxre pretty vroolly, and there 
was much talk of “True Socialist Agree¬ 
ment”, '‘Socialist Unity”, “SodaUst 
Principles”, The anarchists pointed out 
that the word “Socialist” meant precisely 
no thin g in the general contm of the 
meeting, as so many dllSerent and con¬ 
tradictory' sodaiist trends were present, 
each talking in terms of thdr own brand 
of sodalism. A Commonwealth delegate 
rose to the occasion, and regretted “that 
the net had been fiung so wide” as to 
include anarchists in the conference, and 
he questioned whether they should jbe 
participating. Tam Collier, of the IX.P,, 
thereupon made a strong speech against 
any attempt to exclude or muzzle the 
anarchists, to whom he paid a warm 
tribute concerning thdr excellent record 
in the working-ilass movement. The 
Commonwealthist then said he did not 
wish to exdude the anarchists, but rather 
to appeal to their consciences. (So our 
unrepentant and conscienceless comrades 
were not kicked down the front steps after 
all.) 

The Trotskyists performed their usual 
hlibustering antics, and said a Jot of 
unkind (and true) things about their 
blood-brothers the Stalinists. The 
Stalinists were not present to say as un¬ 
kind (and true) things about the Trotsky¬ 
ists. The Rev. A. D. Belden (Pax Chrisci 
Lea^e), chairman of the afternoon 
session, said that if Mr, SiaUn were to 
walk into the conference, he would 
welcome him in the name of socialist 
unity. Happily for the sanity of the oon- 


CENTRAL LONDON 

Comr«d«t living or working in reach of 
Cantral London ere invited to get in touch 
with the Central London Anarchist Groups 
which it carrying out indoor and outdoor 
aclivittet throughout the fummer rTbonths. 
The neit group meiting will be on July 15th 
at B p.m.i anyone wishing to attend should 
contect Fraadom Boob hop for place of 
venue. 


BRISTOL 

An Anarchist group has recently been 
formed in Bristol. Any enquiries to Pater 
73. WhitehflJi Rood, Bristol. 5. 


NORTH EAST LONDON 

JULY 27th Alan Smith 

“The Proipact Before Us” 
Comrades interested should ring WAN 2396 


KINGSTON, PUTNEY, 
HAMMERSMITH 

Diieussion group in above area meetl 
iliernate Thundays, 730 p.m, at Doriefc 
Housa, Kingston Vale. (BB and 72 buiai 
to Robin Hood Gate stop JIM yards up 
Kingston Vale on riglt! tide.) Next maating. 
Thursday. July 22rtd Variety of lubjacU 
Bfir»g your friends. 


6LASGOW ANARCHIST GROUP 

Public Meetings at 
MAXWEU STREET 
ara held every Sunday avanirvg. 
Speakers t 

ieha Geffney, Frank Leech, Eddie Shew.. 


fercncc, Mr. Stalin did not walk m; but 
romc cynic asked whether the Njuional 
Socialists of Germany would qualify 
under the banner of socialism. 

Considering the nnxed bunch of 
organisations present, our anarchUt 
comrades were extremely fortunate in 
bringing the Conference round to a direct 
anti-war line through the ma/c of party 
lines ihot svere being plugged. They were 
successful in gaining the support of the 
majority for the two anarchist emergency 
resolutions which they brought forward 
01 the end of the day. The fhst has been 
quoted above; the second is as follows: 

*"This Conference pledges hsetf to 

concr‘ete action to oppose war : 

1. By propagOftda designed to make 
people aware of the cause of the 
present war*tension. 

2. By unremit ting auu-militwrisi 
propaganda, 

3. By assisting and encouraging 
those who resist military and 
tndustrml comcription, 

4. By acts of sabotage against the 
whole war machine of the Stau^ 
both now and in any future 
war” 

We wonder how far this pledge vdil 
be honoured by those organisations whose 
delegates supported it. 


, PAKASS 


Labour. Life and Poverty 


pERPETRATORS of Gallup Polls, 
Mass Observators and qucsiionnaires 

and all others who seek to research 
on that most elusive of all specimens, 
Man in Society, would do W’cll to learn 
by heart a paragraph from Professor 
Zweig*a Intjoduciion to his Labour, Life 
and Poverty published by Victor Gollancz 
(1948). 

“When I started interviewing people,” 
Zweig said, “I somedme mentioned in the 
course of conversation that I w'as doing a 
piece of research work and w^s inter¬ 
viewing them for that purpose, but 1 met 
with an icy reception and regret that I 
wanted to treat them as crtjjccts of study,” 
and in Ae iw'o hundred p^ges of his 
book which records his observations of 
four hundred males (mostly Londoners 
met between Aug. 1946 and Feb. 1947) 
Zweig reveals himself as a sodologtst who 
has quickly realised that any man deeply 
resents being treated as a means to an 
end. Abcfvc ail things he desires to be 
valued as an individual, known and 
appreciated for his personal qualities. 
That most of the w^orkers are not indi- 
vidualisis in their social behaviour (partly, 
Zweig ooncludesj because they lack 
privacy et home and at work) but have a 
strong commuAal sense, in no way con¬ 
tradicts his finding in them this basic urge 
for personal expression. Newsvendors, 
window' cleaners, stokers, sailors, vagrants, 
gamblers, family men and single men, 
boys and the old, one and all wanted to 
talk to Zweig as one person to another 
wherever he met them. And he met them 
in a fascinating variety of places—in 
pubs, stadiums, canteens, on the mad. 
In reading the seventy-five scJecied case 
histories which form the Appendix to this 
book one feels oneself catching the en¬ 
thusiasm of the author who says “For me, 
the inquiry was like a fascinating film of 
life, a new adveniure and experiment in 
living . , . sometimes w'hcn I w-as tired 
and worn out by tliis exciting labour, 
and needed a change in the evening at 
the last minute, I preferred my work to 
a theatre or cinema or book, because the 
book of life was much more fascinating 
than either printed words or a film could 
be.” 

Three Impressions 

And what emerges from his "random 
study” of "Labour, Life and Poverty?” 

I shall give my general impressions first 
in order of their strength—^what I, as an 
ordinary reader "got” from the book as 
I sat down to read it in an armchair. 
Foremost was the impression that each 
man's desire to be recognised and valued, 
is s manifestation of hjg urgent need for 
his own paniculor kind of freedom. 
There is not one freedom but many free¬ 
doms. And social reformers (and 
AUaniic Charterisis) can no more thrust 
something called freedom (or four free¬ 
doms) on people than they can thrust 
equality or fraternity. But the urge to 
"do what 1 like with my own time and 
my own money "constantly reiterated by 
these men (and to hell with moralists 
who tell us not to waste ourselves in 
gambling, smokes and drinks) reveals, □$ 
Zweig porniB out, a deep-seated dis- 
satitfaciion wiiti modem working con¬ 
ditions. There is no freedom in work 
for these people. More and more they 
feel themselves cogs in a great State 
machine. 

Some of the best chapters in the book 
are on the workers' sources of pleasure^ 
public houses, dog racing, iootball pooJi. 


These are sought not merely as recreation 
or relaxation after an exacting day's 
work, but as a source of excitement and 
an escape from a job where they feel 
time-bound to an employer, and from 
family life, which is to many of them 
(except In old age) another limitadon of 
their freedom. A surprising number of 
them arc single and not only single but 
without sex life. For as one of them puts 
it "the worker soon becomes less interested 
in sex because hia work leaves him very 
little surplus energy.” The interest in sex 
and especially the highest manifestations 
of Bcx arc really a matter for the 
"leisured classes ... the working class 
knows little about the highest flowering of 


The second thing which emerges as 
dearly as the first is the deep sense of 
of msecurity which pervades the poorer 
part of the population. This is obvious, 
of course, but never the icss, it is necessary 
to stress it again and again. For as long 
as this exists the urge for freedom can 
only express itself in the meagre spare 
hours of these pcopte. For insecurity 
which springs from a fear of the future, 
devitalises a man more quickly than any¬ 
thing else. f 

And the third impressiorv—and one 
that might be misunderstood (so please 
read the book for yourselves) is delight¬ 
fully present not only in the chapter 
"■personal Happiness and Unhappiness” 
but in the detailed case histories. It is 
the simple obseiv'ation that some people 
are bom happy—that poverty and un¬ 
happiness are not necessarily synoymous. 
The causes of misery—loneliness, frustra¬ 
tion, personal discord all are aggravated 
by poveny but the basically unhappy arc 
those who are resigned and helpless, while 
the basically happy are able to triumph 
over circumstances, 

"A pav^ement artist in colours in the 
West End—he makes the pavement look 
brighter and gives the people something 
to think about and they can drop a penny 
in his cap if they like it . . or "A 
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messenger in a Ministry in Whitehall, 
!|ixty-three, whose wife of seventy is bed¬ 
ridden and who does all the shopping, 
cooking, cleaning and even knluing, told 
me he is quite content and does not need 
any pleasures.” 

Happiness and Authority 

But Zweig does not leave it at this. 
His survey is really much wider than his 
"four hundred chance encounters” for 
one cannot encounter any human being 
singly. The four hundred were in con¬ 
tact with employers, wives, children, pub 
pals and so on and it appears to be a 
general finding amongst them that un¬ 
happy, quarrelsome, hysterical people, 
espedaily if they are in the boss position 
—foremen, managers, owners^can ruin 
the working lives of employees and reduce 
output. Zwdg concludes that the 
"capacity to radiate happiness” which 
some people possess naturally and others 
achieve, is far more valuable to the com¬ 
munity than any other and he even hints 
at a society where only the happy arc 
allowed to be in positions of respon¬ 
sibility. Pfethaps anarchists may deduce 
more than Zweig does, and add that such 
people are invariably non-authoritarian. 

With closer study of the book (at a 
table instead of in an armchair) the im¬ 
portant sodological deductions which be¬ 
come clear, are, first, that in spite of 
a higher standard of living for all which 
is charaaerisiic of the "modern welfare 
State” primary poverty (La., insufiident 
earnings) sdll exists, and sccondaty-^ 
poverty (caused by spending habits) is 
widespread. Two-thirds of Zweig's 
people earn between £4 I Os. £6 per week, 
nevertheless, owing to spending habits, 
family responsibUites, uneconomical ways 
of living, many of them are poor. Zweig 
points out that in modern England time 
means money—a woman worker with 
house and children (and too often an im¬ 
provident husband who spends his wage 
packet and some of hers as well) cannot 
live economically for she has no time to 
select the cheapest and best shop, or to 
wash, mend and cook properly. Secondly, 
there is very little social or structural 
poverty (due to unemployment or starva¬ 
tion wages) but there is "natural” 
poverty, due to bad health, emotional 
instability, and old age. 

"I was astonished to find hoiv many 
among the men I interviewed at random 
were broken in health, mind and spirit, or 
else emotionally unstable or rnaJndjustcd 
and who felt themselves outside the 

normal framework of society.” 

Artifiiciiil Poverty 

In his concluding chapters Zweig gives 
as n test of a progressing sodety the 
narrowing gulf between the conditions of 
the poor as existing at a given time and 
the minimum requirements as accepted at 
that lime, and he believes that in our 

sodeiy the gulf is not dosing but is 
widening, and it is widening owing to 
secondary poverty. 

Much of this secondary poverty there 
need not be. It arises from the workers* 
basic dissatisfaction with his work. To 
Zweig the ^’forces in modern society tend¬ 
ing towards dUiniegration, disruption and 
decay” can be offset only by a "new^ 

jpjrif*—a new attitude to work. No 

amount of sodal welfare, social security, 
will be able to stop the final disintegration 
although "Industrial society without the 


modern system of sodal welfare would not 
have been able to survive." To work 
again with joy and delight is the only 
remedy, Zwdg thinks, but he is by no 
means sure how that can be brought 
about. 

[c is dear that he thinks' that "the 
workers" must be accepted as they arc 
No use to preach or to urge rcvolutlonafy 
change. They like competition. Then 
oficr prizes and bonuses for output. They 
like gambling, drinking and smoking 
Then give them cheaper dgarettes, 
tobacco and papers so that chain smokers 
can roll their own. Give them better 
beer, belter films, better pubs. "Grapes 
of Wrath”, he says, has done far more 
than Hyde Park orators and pamphlet" 
One might add so has Charlie Chaplin in 
"Modern Times” and "Monsieur 
Verdoux”. You can only rouse th^ 
workers, he seemB to suggest, through 
their pleasures. When they arc young 
they like hobbies— if you want to educate 
them do it usci their medium of interest, 
and above all "the school should pay 
greater attemion to the likes and dislikes 
of young children and should help them 
to get the kind of jobs they prefer.” 

Too many philosophies and religions of 
the past have taught that man learns by 
suffering. Wc are only just beginning to 
realise that he lea ms by happiness. We 
may disagree with some of Professor 
Zweig^s deduction.s but his main con¬ 
clusion seems to be that the good society 
can be brought about only by the 
happiness of its individual members. Can 
any kind of State system achieve this or 
must such a happy, free sodety arise a' 
a natural growth? 

M.E.M. 


RACIAL 

DISCRIMINATION 

The South African Minister of Labour 
announced last week chat the training 
of natives as artisans would cease forth¬ 
with. This training, undertaken by tht 
previous Government against some trade 
union opposition, was to enable pa lives 
to help in filling the country^ urgent 
needs in native housing. 

Times Weekly Edition, 23/6/48. 


Cfiildrcfi 

In the Commons debate last week c 
the Children’s Bill, it was revealed th 
there arc 143,000 homeless children i 
this country. 
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